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D me in the Best Style of the Artand at Reason- 


a 50a | BON Ds! 
1878. sali SEASON. 1878." BOOK OD JOB PRINTING sieeprgreeos balan 
Clothing at Retail. eu 


Every effort has been directed toward making our 
Stock for the present Season exceptionally attractive, 
and we respectfully request an examination of our 
Stock of Staples and Noveltiesin Men’s and Boys’ Cloth- 
ing. Orders filled promptly, C. O. D. 

EF. Ww. BROMPuREY ck Cco., 
200 and 202 N. F*ifth, Cor. Pine. 





DIRECTORY. 


LEADINC SCHOOLS. 











OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in | 


Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc 

For programme, address Prof.Gzo. J. BrusH, 
Executive Officer, New Uaven, Conn. x312-2 





POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 


Washington University, St. Louis. 


Courses or Stupr: 


Zz. Course | leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
ul. Mechanical Eng’r. 


Ill, os ey ee Chemist. 
IV. 49 si S Eng’r of Mines. 
7 ee sé bigd Architect. 
, VI. sg “7 i Bachelor of Phi- 
esophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For turther information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 
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‘St. Louis Law School. 





*| tion, will besent by mail on receiptof half price 





AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY: 


Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


Hen Hitchcock, LL. D., Professor of 
Real Prop. Law, "and Provost of the Law De- 
artment. 

Albert Todd, A. M., Lecturer on the Law of 
Real Property, as Spplied to Conveyancing. 
Alexander Martin, A. M. Prof. of Admirality, 

Marine Ins. and Maritime Law. 

Samuel Reber, A. M., Prof. of the History and 
Science of, Law, Cons. Law, Torts, Equity 
and Successions. 

— Krum, A.M., Lecturer on Criminal 


George A. Madill, A. M., Prof. of Real Prop. 


Cheater HL. Krum, A. B., Prof. of the Law of 
Pleading, and Evidence. 
rge M. Stewart, A. M., Prof. of the Law of 
Contracts, Sales, Bills ‘and Notes and Bail- 
ments. 
Regular annual session will open Oct. 10, 1877. 


TuITION: $50 PER TERM. 


Tuition fee payable in every case in advance. 
There are six free scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for senior class. There 

are no extra charges. 
Students are admitted to either a on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess 
For particulars, address 
G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty, 
8-2 20? N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 
The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any Other series. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
WUD wtctercsad sedcesuacosceccons amines ons 8 
Lectures ........ Tibescccneadedecescsat veceees 1 00 
Common School Edition............... +e. 81 BO 
Counting House Edition..................... 3 00 
MMU nase cdetnameaede saceees casnen ta usa scaeeKe 2 00 


A sample copy of either book for examina- 


—or the five books for $3 50. 

The five books sent to teachers for examir 4- 
tion for $3 50, but only in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 


W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. we Cards sent b) 
mail, postpaid, 7 tor $1.00 

\WSON & PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Lours. 


to rdayathome. Samples worth 
5 $20 35 eee, Address STINVON & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 11-2 2-1 








| 4 5O BEST CARDS, no 2 alike, printed in 
Crimson or Jet, 13c. CLINTON oe 
en Conn. 10-7 11 


DHAF MUTE 
KINDERGARTEN. 


A trained Kindergartender of experience, 
wishes to establish a Kindergarten in a Western 
city, in which 


DEAF MUTES 


Can be taught ARTICULATE SPEECH. Foi 
further particulars, address 


MISS INEZ MAYNARD, 
Valley Falls, R. I. 


RIDPATH'S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as the Best by Ed- 
ucators everywhere. 
100,000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teachers and Schooi Officers are cor- 
dially invited to send for Specimen 
pages, including samples of the Maps, 
Charts, Diagrams, ete. 

JONES BROTHERS & CO.,Publishers 

Cincinnati, Chieago, Philadelphia. 

x-4 11-3 


KENTUCKY NORMAL SCHOOL 
CARLISLE, KENTUCKY. 


Fifth year commences September 4, 1877. 
There are three regular courses sustained. 

Preparatory, Elementary and 
Scientific. A Diploma from 
either course equivalent to 
State certificate. 


Tuition, $10 per session. Board, in privat: 
families, $3 00 to $3 50 per week. 

Correspondence desired, and catalogues sen 
on application. 10-9c 








11-3 4 














can make $12 a day ai 
outiitfree. Address 





990 209 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 


Steel Plate Engraving 
and Lithography, 


St. Lomis Bank Note Company, 


Republican Building, 3d & Chesnuat. 


fe Send for Samples. 4] 
Il-2 8 





aa ead 


$66 a week in your owntown. T 
$5 outfit free. Address H. wort 
, Portland, Maine. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Ww peo } r “ h full 

years respectively. For catalogue with par- 
ticulars, address WM. F. FHELPS 

5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 

13c, 40 in case 13c, (25 styles) Acquaint- 


ance Cards, lc. Agent’s oullfit, l0c. 
10-6 1-8 M. DOWD &CO., Bristol, Conn. 


PIANOS Retail price $900 aes $260, Par- 

lor Organs, price $340 only 395. 

a ce iree. Daniel F. Beatty, Washi ton, 
-10 

BOOKS ention to mail inquiries and 

»rders.Oldest Theological Sanday 


dcu00l anu aract Depot west of the Pilesineippt 
J.W-McINTYRE 471.719 Olive St. St. Louis, Me, 


all 





and 
TT & 
11-2 12-2 





Whitewater, 
Two courses of two and four 


bresinese. 











ESTABLISHED 20 VE 
Any Book furnished? — 
prices; Stationery etc. Special at- 








IOWA STATE 


Normal School! 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 


. The Spring term commences 


Monday, April 8, 1878. 
A large faculty of experienced teachers. 
Boarding, including room, heat and 
ight, only $3 15 per week. 
The buildings throughout are heated by 
team. Water is introduced on every 
door. Very healthy location. 


EF'ree Tuition. 


For teachers; others admitted at $2 per 
month. Vocal music and drawing free. 


‘The three courses are, the Elementary 
Jourse, occupying two years; the Didactie 
‘ourse, occupying three years; the Scien- 
ific Course, occupying four years, 


ior catalogue. Address 





Any weanes, 
GOLD soit. sasi 


11-2 12-2 OO., Augusta, Maine. 


J. C. GILCHRIST, Prineipai. 





This is the school for teachers. Send © 


an 
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# 
it 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—DIRECTORY. 








LEADING BOOK HOUSES. 


The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Robinson’s Mathematical Series, Swin- 
ton’s Spellers, Histories, and Geographies, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Goy- 
ermment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &&., &. 

jpondence will receive prompt attention. 
Adas Jno. C. Ellis, 407 N. Fourth street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 


ECLECTIC 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


NEV BOOBS. 


RAY’S 
New Arithmetics. 


We have pleasure in announcing that these fa- 
vorite text-books, in their new dress, are now 
ready in a New and Revised Edition. 

Changes in methods of instruction, and inthe 
manner of conducting commercial transactions, 
and especially in Business Arithmetic, have been 
carefully noted, and the New Edition will be 











found fully up to the times — the Latest, | ) 


Cheapest and Best. 

ALSO NOW READY: 
Thalheimer’s Ceneral Hist’y. 
Bartholomew’s Czsar. 
Kiddle’s ‘‘How to Teach,”’ 


(Improved Edition) . 
Venable’s U. S. History, 
(New Editien). 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO 


187 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 
28 Bond st., New York. 





Sower, Potts, & Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa. Dr. Brooks’ Union Arithmetic (combin- 
ing) and Standard Normal Arithmetics (separat- 
ing mental and written), Normal Algebra, Nor- 
mal Geometry and Trigonometry, Higher Arith- 
metic and Philosophy of Arithmetic, Westlake’s 
**How to Write Leiters’’ and ‘*Common School 
Literature,’’ Floyd’s ‘‘ Literature for Little 
Folks,’’ Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing: for 
Schools, Peiton’s Best Outline Maps, &. | 
Dr. Brooks’ works are unequaled. Westlake’s 
books are ed revelation. Catalogues free, 
ll-1 1l-1l 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
pnblish Hart’s German Classics for Students, 
The Elementary and A.ivanced Science Series, 
School and Reference Atlasses, ranging in price 
from 75c to $13, Putnam’s World’s Progress, the 
best reading, the Manuals of History, and other 
important works for teachers and students. 

Send for descriptive catalogue. 11-16 








HOUGHTON, OSGOOD. & CO., 


BOSTON. 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 

Botta’s Handbook of Literature. 

Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 

Murdoch’s Vogal Culture. 

Pickering’s Elem. of Physical Manipulation. 

A Satchel Guide to Europe. 

Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, DeQuin- 
cey, Macaulay, Bacon and Carlyle. 

Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 

Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 


Send for catalogue. ll-le 





YOUNG F'OLES’ 
HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


BY THOS. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
16éme. Cloth. Lllustrated $1 50. 


**Cempact, clear, and accurate. * * * This 
unpretending little book is the best general his- 
tory of the Unit®i States we have seen.’’—[Na- 
tion. VEE & SHEPARD, 

11-2 3c Publishers, Boston. 


PENS—Esterbrook’s and Gillott’s. 
PENCILS — Faber’s, Dixon's, and 
others. 
PAPER-—Letter, Note, Cap, Bill &c. 
INKS—Arnold’s Writing Fluid and 
Carter’s Combined Copying and 
Writing Ink. 
Address for terms before purchasing elsewhere. 
SHERMAN SPENCER, 
Printer and Stationer, 120 Market, st., St. Louis. 
11-24 


Harjer & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com-+ 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leay- 
enworth, Kansas. 11-2¢ 








SENECA FALLS 


BELL FOUNDRY. 


For Church, Academy, Fac- 
tory, Depot, Steamboat, 
Ship, Locomotive, Plant- 
ation, Fire Engine, etc. 


Sizes and Prices, with Wheel 





Hangings & Frame Complete. 

Wat with Hang’s Cost of Bell 
Diam. of Bell. and framecom. and Hang’s. 
No. 6, 25inches....230 pounds 
No. 6%, 27 inches... .340 7 ee 
No.7, 80inches....400 ‘* 
No. 8, 34 inches ...7 oh 
No. 9, 38 inches... .925 aid 


ALSO BELLS FOR SCHOOL HOUSES. 





Wabash Railway! 


2 PAST TRAINS DAILY. 


Other Lines. 


x" Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and Elegant 
Day Coaches on all trains. The only direct 
route via 


TOLEDO 


—TO— 


Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
and all Eastern Cities. 


Tickets can be obtained at ali principal ticket 
offices in the West and South, and at the com- 
pany’s office 104 North Fourth Street, or Corner of 
Sizth and Washington Avenue, under Lindell Ho- 
tel, St. Louis. E.H. Coffin, Ticket Agent. A}- 
so at Union Depots, Quincy and Hannibal, where 
also sleeping car berths may be secured, and 
baggage checked through to all Eastern cities. 

All communications addressed to this office 
will be promptly answered. H.L.HALL, 
Gen. Southwestern Pass. Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 

19-9¢ 





THE EXCELSIOR 
TEACHER’S AGENCY. 


3: leet > 


The promptest, ; pest, most ex- 
tensive and efficient in the country. An eld and 
successful agency now enlarged and improved, 
under a new name. A branch office in nearly 
every State. School authorities desiring teach- 
ers and teachers desiring positions, should ad- 
dress, with stamp* (Rev.) 8. W. Applegate, 
General Office, Fenton, Mich. 11-3 








RTIST’S MANUAL, a practical guide 
to oil and water color painting, crayon 
drawing, &c. Illustrated, cen locu- 
tionist’s Journal gives best standard and new 
pieces for professional and amateur and 
ers, 10c of any ealer or by mail. 
SE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 





10-7 eomly 


| IV. The Polytechnic School, 





No. 3, 18 inches...... 95 pounds, price...... $10 

No. 4, 20 inches...... 20 sa Pe ioteton 12 

No 5, 23 inches...... Rape | LP pee 22 

“a.rereee N.Y.,U.8S A. 
-2 12- 


d 


8 to {2 Hours in Advance of 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WM. G. ELIOT, D. D.. Chancellor. 


This Institution offers educational facilities 
unsurpassed, if indeed equalled, in the whole 
Mississippi Valley. During the twenty years of 
its active life, it has been making continual pro- 
gress. The devotion of its friends has enabled 
the managers to add continually to its advanta- 
ges and to steadily raise its standard of scholar- 
ship and attainment, Its faculties have been se- 
lected with the greatest care mainly from the 
alumni of our older colleges. 

The University is both non-sectarian in reli- 
gion and non-partizan in politics. There is no 
lack of effort however to impress upon all stu- 
dents the priceless worth of an unblemished 
character; the reverence due to all holy things; 
and the duties involved in good citizenship. 

Its organization comprehends: 

NN OOOO POC TOT T 
Prof. D. Arnold, Principal. 
II, Mary Institute, 

Prof. C 


C. S. Pennell, Principal. 


Prof. C. M. Woodward, Dean. 
eV. The St. Louis Law School,.......... 
Prof. G. M. Stewart, Dean. 

1. The first is essentially a preparatory school 
fitting students for the College and Polytechnic 
School. It has about 300 pupils. No attempt is 
made here to put boys upon men’s work, but 
great pains is taken to teach the elements thor- 
oughly. 

Il. MARY INSTITUTE is a Seminary for 
young ladies, provided with the most thorough 
and varied instruction, so that no citizen of St. 
Louis or vicinity need send his daughter a thou- 
sand miles from home for four or five of the most 
critical years of her life, to be trained by strangers. 
Itcontains about 260 pupils. 

Ill. THE COLLEGE, The degree of A. B. is 
ocnferred at the completion of the four years 
course. That of A. M three years after gradua- 
tion upon the presentation of a satisfactory the- 
sis. A liberal election of studies is allowed. 
Especial attention is paid to Modern Languages, 
English Studies and the Physical Sciences. Ef- 
fort is made to meet all the demands of the times 
for truly liberal courses of study. 

IV. THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL confers 
both professional and non-professional degrees. 
Its equipment is sufficient to give full instruc- 
tion in the following 


SIX COURSES OF STUDY: 
(a) Course in Civil Engineering. 


(b) ee Mechanical Engineering. 
(ce) spi Chemistry. 

(da) vied Mines and Metallurgy. 
(e) ** Building and Architecture. 
(f) ‘* Science and Literature. 


Lest it should be thought from the great vari- 
ety of subjects included in the above that (as too 
commonly is the case) the energies of a single 
professor must be dissipated in an attempt to 
ut. yeveral professional chairs at once, it must 
be remembered that in Washington University 
the Professor of Chemistry teaches nothing but 
Chemistry; the Professor of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy nothing but Mining and Metallurgy (in- 
cluding Mineralogy and Geology); the Professor 
of Physics nothing but Physics; the Professor 
of Drawing nothing but Drawing, Painting and 
Designing; etc., etc. 

On every subject the School endeavors to keep 
pace with the most advanced in both science and 
art. Laboratory work in Chemistry, Physics, 
Assaying, Drawing and Mechanical Construc- 
tion, is a very important feature in the work of 
every year. 

Both the Polytechnic School and the College 
are epen to young women, and in both there are 
lady students. For fuller information send for 
catalogue. 

V. THE ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL is 80 well 
known that little need be said of it. Its excep- 
tionally carefyl teaching gnd strict examinations 
have gained for it a high reputation both East 
and West. 

Connected with the school is a wood-working 
shop, a machine shop, and a blacksmith shop. 
These shops are fitted up with suitable tools, and 
all students are uired to learn the use of 


them, working. under competent instructors, 
from two to six hours per week. 

&}"For further information, apply to the offi- 
cers whose names ure given above. Sets of prin- 
ted examination papers of previous years will be 
sent if desired. Examinations for College and 





Pol ic Schon) «» June 11-12, and in Sep- 
— 10-3 , 


Wabash Through Line. 

Commencing April 1, the Wabash Rail- 
way willrun a Through Line of elegant 
palace sleeping and drawing-room cars, 
daily, between St. Louis and Boston, the 
longest run made by any sleeping car 
company in the world. Leaving St. Lenis 
in the evening, arrive at Toledo in the 
morning, Buffalo and Niagara Falls same 
evening, New York next morning, and the 
Hub of the Universe for dinner. ‘Ticket 
oftice 104 North Fourth Street. 

E. L. HALL, 
Gen. 8. W. Passenger Agent. 





ILLINOIS CENTRAL RALLROAD.; 
ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO. 


On and after Sunday, March 3, the St. 
Louis and Chicago through line, which 
has heretofore been run over the Vandalia 
and Illinois Central Railroad via Effing- 
ham, will be run over the Wabash .Rail- 
way and Illinois Central Railroad via To- 
lono, As the new line is only 285 miles 
long, the time offered the traveling public 
will be quicker than has ever been made 
between St. Louis and Chicago. 

First-class coaches, with all modern im- 
provements, and palace sleeping cars will 
be run between St. Louis and Chicago 
without change, and the first-class condi- 
tion of this line will enable it to make 
quick time with safety and comfort to its 
patrons. Joun BENTLEY, Agent. 





Cairo Short Line—Through Sleeper to 
Memphis, 

On and after March 1, the Cairo Short 
Line and connections will run a through 
sleeper between a and St. Louis, 
leaving Union Depot daily at 8:50 p, m. 
This is the first through car connection 
St. Louis has had with Memphis for seve- 
ral years, and should take the travel. 

Ticket office 102 North Fourth street. 





SUPLEE’S TRENCH ON WORDS. 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
BY RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D. D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 
ARRANGED FOR CLASS BOOK, 
From the latest revised English edition, with an 
exhaustive analysis, additional words for illus- 

tration and questions for examination, by 
THOMAS D. SUPLEE, 

Head Master of St. Augustine’s College, Beni- 

cia, California. 

‘*Trench’s Study of Words’’ has long beena 
well-known and favorite study, though but 
poorly adapted heretofore for school use. 

In its new arrangement it must prove more ac- 
ceptab!e than ever; 400 pages, 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
Copies for examination, with a view to intro- 
duction, sent post-paid, on receipt of $1. 

W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
27 Howard street, N. Y. 
For sale at principal bookstores. 11-35 





ANY AND 


E VERYTHIN G 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can 
be had 


CHEAP, 


by calling upon or addressing, with 
stamp, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


704 CHESNUT STREET,ST OUIS, MO, 
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We do not hold ourselves responsi- 
‘ble for any \views or opinions express- 
ved in the communications of our cor- 
trespondents. 








‘OnE of the best programmes ever 
\presented to a State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in the West, has been gotten 
ap for the meeting at Carthage in 
June next. Look out for it and be 
prepared to be on hand. 

A grand meeting, a pleasant season 
of the year, an interesting country, 
generous hospitality, and other at- 
tractions, ought to insure snccess. 








It is because we know so little, and 
hence can do so little, that we suffer 
so much from “hard times.” It is 
always “hard times’? with ignorant 
people, and this seems to be a com- 
mon complaint just now. 

Is it quite wise, then, to limit edu- 


It is certainly not so much what 
we know, as what we do not know, 
that limits and cripples us. 
Intelligent people legislate wisely, 
and obey law promptly and cheerfully 
and discharge the duties of citizen- 
ship nobly and for the greatest good 
to the greatest number. 

Is it not better to rear intelligent, 
patriotic, law-abiding citizens, than 
to flood the country with ignorance, 
pauperism, and crime? Soit seems 
tous. What do you think? 








THE School Commissioner of one 
of the Southeastern counties, says in 
a letter to the Principal of the South- 
east Normal, “Professor can you send 
me about twenty GooD TEACHERS by 
next August. Better teachers we 
must have in this county if possible.” 
We like that, It has the ring of 
the true metal. It zs possible to have 
better teachers in every county in the 
State. Perhaps not all at once; but, 
Commissioners, who occupies a bet- 
ter position to begin the good work 
than you do? The means are largely 
in your own hands. 

Refuse to grant certificates to those 
whom you know to be unqualified. 
Refuse to recognize the assumed 
right of parents to petition you to 
break the law, and violate your own 
conscience. 

Organize an institute of not less 
than five days duration, two weeks if 
possible, and send for help should 
you need it. If you have no fund 
from which to pay expenses, write to 
us, and we will find you assistance 
that will cost you only his actual ex- 
penses. 

We will take great pleasure in help- 
ing you to secure better teachers, 
whenever yon write tous. In writ- 
ing, please state : 

ist. The salary paid per month. 

2d. Length of school term. 

8d. Qualifications required. 

4th. Whether you want a lady or 
gentleman. 

Should we not be able to supply 
the demand from the Southeast Nor- 
mal, we can help you from other 
sources. 








THANKS for the widening circle 


lists of subscribers which are sent in 
every week. We are sure our friends 
help themselves and the schools in a 
very effectual way, by giving circula- 
tion and audience to the facts and ar- 
guments our writers present. 








THE Evening Post holds steadily 
and nobly on its way, more than ful- 
filling its promise every day, and giv- 
ing us an issue every Saturday double 
in size, filled with strong, brilliant, 
independent editorials, covering the 
largést possible variety of topics. 

In addition to its latest telegraph 
news, its able book reviews, its art 
criticisms, its reliable commercial re 
ports, it has become the forum of the 
people aud the champion of the very 
best elements of a new civiliza- 
tion. 








Our schools help at least, not only 
to make the people wiser, but better. 
Reware of that demagogue who pro- 
poses to limit the education, and so 
effectually and permanently limit the 
power of the common people. 

‘We do not suffer from too much 
honesty, from too much intelligence, 
from too much integrity, from too 
much nobility—but from just the op- 
posite of all these. 

Ignorance is the father of bigotry. 








The Schoo] Commissioner of Craw- 
ford county writes: 

“T will work indefatigably for the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and try to 
give it that extensive circulation 
among the teachers and school of- 
ficers of my county, it merits.” 

The Commissioner of Dent county 
says, “We want the JouRANL oF Ep- 
UCATION in the hands of every teach- 
er, for no teacher can read it without 
becoming a better teacher.”’ 

Our earnest co-laborer, the School 
Commissioner of Pemiscott says: 

“T will endeavor to get you subscri- 
bers. I wish every house in the 
county had the JouRNAL. We would 
soon see a great change for the bet- 
ter.” 

The Commissioner of New Madrid 
has gone to work at once. He says: 
“Tam making up a club for the JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION. It is certainly 
the best publication of the kind in 








cation still more? 





and sweep which we reach by the} opr part of the Great West.” 


These much abused and poorly-paid 
School Commissioners of the South- 
east are earnest men, and afford us 
much encouragement. If we find 
ourselves a little low-spirited as we 
contemplate the great amount of 
work before us, such friendly words 
from our co-labcrers in different parts 
of the field, ‘‘bid us take heart am" 








WE hope thousands of Picnics will 
be held in May and June in behalf of 
the schools. Let your pupils recite 
and sing and declaim, and show the 
people the results of your work the 
past winter. 

Have two or three short, stirring 
addresses made. Show the advanta- 
ges of good schools, and sc create and 
keep up the interest. 








THE St. Louis Daily Times says: 
“Immigration into Kansas by way 
of Kansas City continues unabated. 
The Journal says it is so large as to be 
phenomenal. Yet there are tens of 
thousands of acres of cheap lands in 
Missouri, as fertile as the best in 
Kansas, and- three hundred miles 
nearer the markets for all surplus 
products of the farm.” 

That is all true—but in Kansas peo- 


le can e:lucate their children—in 
issouri they cannot. 
That is the d.fference, you know! 








THE Cairo and St. Louis Railroad, 
under the able and careful supervis- 
ion of Mr. L.M.Johnson as Gen. Man- 
ger, shows a larger increase in the 
earnings for March than any month 
since it has been in the hands of the 
receiver. 

We note its growing popularity 
with pleasure. 








Ir is said that tickets are on sale in 
St. Louis covering 80 different routes 
east, but it is a well-known fact that 
“The Vandalia Line,” including the 
Pennsylvania Central, is not only the 
shortest, quickest, and best route to 
New York or Boston, but it presents 
the greatest attractions in the way of 
safety and comfort, and the variety of 
its scenery. 

That“daylight ride’’over the moun- 
tains, from Pittsburgh to Philadel- 
phia, is probably the most attractive 





and picturesque which can be found 
on this continent. 
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WHICH? 





WO theories of education are be- 

fore the American people. One 
is that enunciated by President Eliot 
of Harvard University, in a recent 
speech. Hesays: . 

‘“‘Many persons hold that the Repub- 
lic can be saved by primary educa- 
tion, but the most despotic govern- 
ment in the world, that of Germany, 
is that where primary education is 
most wide-spread. Despots can rec- 
oncile themselves to universal pri- 
mary education, but cannot overcome 
the influence of education of a higher 
type. Well-conducted superior edu- 
cation, the training in knowledge in 
writing and speaking of the natural 
leaders of the people, is the need of 
this country.” 

This is not the first time that the 
President of Harvard has enunciated 
the idea that the few are to be trained 
at the expense of the many—the chief 
attention of a teacher given to the 
bright boys of aclass, and the aver- 
age ones left to shift for themselves. 
This may be called, therefore, the 
Harvard theory. 

The second theory is that the gen- 
eral level should be raised, and that 
those who are particularly bright are 
the ones to be left to shift for them- 
selves, it being supposed that their 
greater power will enable them to do 
this. 

This may be called the German the- 
ory. To one of these, America must 
hold. Which shallitbe? We might 
call the former the aristocratic and 
the latter the democratic theory. The 
logical result of the former would be 
the negation for the masses of all free 
education above that of the merest 
tools of thought. Practically it 
would abolish the High Schools. 

The tendency of the latter theory 
is toward free collegiate education. 
They widely differ. Which shall we 
endorse? 


eS es 


FROM FEW TO MANY. 

T sometimes seems to usas if there 
were no study in teaching which 
less common sense is used than geog- 
raphy. We remember an ancient 
Jewish curse pronounced on the man 
who puts darkness for light and won- 
der that it does not fall on the heads 

of some teachers we h:ve in mind. 

There is no study which can be 
made more interesting or more useful 
—none which is more exactly adapted 
to the mind of a child, and at the 
same time there is no one in which he 
is usually more confused and more 
overwhelmed with information of no 
imaginable value from any rational 
stand-point. 

The study often comes to mean to 
him only a list of hard names of 
places, and‘a list of productions 
which seem, so far as he can see, to 
be of no use to any one, and yet 
which must be learned. 

The cardinal point on which all 
teaching of geography should turnin 
any rational teaching, is man, and 
every lesson should lead to him. First 
and foremost and last the ehild must 


be made to recognize that there f& 
nothing on or in the eafth of the 
slightest value or consequence except 
so far as it serves or can be made to 
serve the human race. By this touch- 
stone every fact should be tested, and 
its relative importance determined. 

Acting on this central principle, it 
will follow that those parts of the 
world most thickly populated by civ- 
ilized nations, are the parts to which 
most attention should be directed. 

The continent of Europe takes the 
first rank, and should have the great- 
est amount of time allotted to it. 


The fact that we are Americans is 
no excuse for spending 80 much time 
as we do over the geography of the 
United States. It makes not the 
slightest difference what the form of 
Wyoming Territory is, even if it isa 
part of our own country. Here is 
one great error into which most of 
our teachers fall. 

Pushing this point a little farther, 
the shape of any State’ or country is 
of very little importance. The Span- 
ish peninsula, for instance, may be 
drawn with five straight lines, and 
England with six. But if the former 
had had six and the latter five, it 
would have made but little differ- 
ence in their history. We would not 
ignore entirely the element. of form 
That a country is much or little in- 
dented by the sea is of immense im- 
portance. But we believe the careful 
study of the exact forms of States, 
countries, or grand divisions to be 
responsible for much waste of time. 


Three lines will draw South Amer- 
ica at first, and should do so, aud 
there s!.ould be nothing represented 
within those three lines but the most 
striking features. Three more straight 
lines will give us the Andes, the Bra- 
zilian and the Parime mountain sys- 
tems; three winding lines the Ama- 
zon, the Orinoco and the La Plata 
rivers. If these are put upon the 
board, the child will have something 
he can graspand remember. He will 
not be confused by a multiplicity of 
details, and in these nine lines he will 
have the main features of the conti- 
nent, a skeleton on which the other 
features can be placed when he is 
older. 

Not until all the grand divisions 
have been. thus “blocked out,” and 
until he can recoguize any of them at 
first glance, is he ready for anything 
more. In this way he will not per- 
haps know very much at the end of 
his first year, but what he does know 
will be clear. We have then a scatf- 
folding on which to build, and can 
go on. 

The next step in South America 
would be to break, the line of the 
western coast so as to approximate to 
the correct outline (one curved line 
and one straight line are enough) and 
to do the same with the northern and 
eastern sides, simply calling attention 
to the number of large scallops which 
the coast makes where these are very 
prominent. 

We must bring a little nearer to 
truth the course of the rivers—the 





western coast line will determine the 





line of the Andés,though the greater 
number of ridges at the southern end 
should be now noticed, and one or 
two of the largest sea-ports should be 
located. 

We must stop. Perhaps we have 
said enough to show what in our 
opinion should be the course in teach- 
ing geography. In no case should a 
child be allowed to learn all the names 
which geographers give, nor even to 
look them out. 

In the name of all that is sensible, 
let us give the children some general, 
clear ideas on the subject, and not 
confuse them beyond all hope by a 
multiplicity of. complicated and. per- 
fectly useless details.. Our children 
are not to be made walking gazet- 
teers. 


We shall see more progress in our, 


work When men gofrom the few to 
the many. At present most teachers 
begin with the many and end with 
chaos. 


> 





Do men honestly see a practical so- 
lution of our difficulties as individu- 
als, as a State, as a Nation, in the line 
of limiting more and more the intel- 
ligence of the people ? 

Will the solution come in that way? 

The man or the men who tell you it 
will, presume upon a state of ignor- 
ance that does not even now exist— 
they are not only untrue, but unwor- 
thy of confidence, and are *“ blind 
leaders of the blind.” 


WHAT 1T WILL DO. 








JIDUCATION is the process 

through which the individual is 

led to attain his freedom. It is the 

transition from a state of nature to a 
state of culture. 

As dependent on nature, man is 
subject to the lower impulses of his 
existence; he denies himself no wish, 
he gratifies his wildest desires. Nat- 
ural man is not free, because he is the 
slave of changing passions. 

Education leads from this state toa 
higher position, by showing how to 
find a nobler self within the mind. 
When man’s better nature grows, he 
must subject to it the baser elements 
of his character. The idea of duty 
arises in his soul, to which he learns 
to sacrifice impulses and desires. 

As soon as the habit has been 
formed to act in faithfal allegiance to 
duty, and to refuse obedience to pas- 
sions aud desires when they come in 
conflict with it, education has at- 
tained its end, for it has led to free- 
dom. Atthe moment that the indi- 
vidual wills nothing but what is good 
and noble, he becomes independent, 
or free. He is no longer conscious 
that he acts under the pressure of ex- 
ternal authority, but feels that in do- 
ing what is right, he works out his 
own will. The process that leads to 
this exalted position is a long and 
difficult one. 

No individual will ever learn to 
act in continual obedience to duty, 
unless taught that the faithful per- 
formance of even the smallest task 
strengthens his moral nature, and 
brings him nearer to self-dependence, 


or freedom. While this truth applies- 
to-ediication in general, it is of spe- 
cial importance to Normal Schools. 

Within the narrow sphere of their 
school life, the pupils must learn to be 
faithful over a few things, in order to 
be prepared for their vocation, which 
makes them “rulers over many 
things.” 

The most trifling task is of conse- 
quence, for, to neglect it, is to be de- 
relict in duty. Considered in this 
light, even the seemingly small be- 
comes of importance. 

The pupils of a Normal School 
must be keenly sensitive that the dig- 
nity of their ealling requires them to 
see in small as well as in great things, 
a task which duty has set, and which 
is to be performed with conscientious. 
scrupulousness. 





A Jarge number of people in S¢€. 
Louis seem to have been “struck’” 
with an idea. They rush into: print 
with it, and cry aloud. Others listen: 
and put their fingers ominously upon 
their lips. 

Poor things! We do not believe: 
the danger is so imminent as it ap- 
pears. The idea seems to be that too 
much is taught in our schools—that 
the children will know too much. 

Pity—isn’t it? 


SELF-PROTECTION. 
ELF-PROTECTION is the first 
law of nature. 

The State has a right and is in duty 
bound to protect and preserve its 
own existence. 

“The State is an organic whole, 
and not a loose aggregation of unre- 
lated units. It is vital with life 
which it has no authority to surren- 
der... _It.has certain rights. It rests 
under some obligations. It is under 
obligation to live, and so has the 
right of self-defense and self-preser- 
vation. It is bound to see that jus- 
tice is done between man and man,. 
and that every one of its members is 
protected in the enjoyment of his 
rights. It must prevent trespass, pro- 
tect property, reputation and life. It 
must maintuin hospitals, alms-houses 
and prisons. These and other obliga- 
tions resting on society imply rights 
corresponding in character and ex- 
tent. It is surely as lawful to prevent 
the development of criminals as to 
detect and punish them when grown. 
If the weak and helpless can be ren- 
dered self-supporting, it is better than 
to take care of them at public cost.’” 








METHODS OF INSTRUCTION, 


HE methods of instruction used 

in the Normal School should be 
such as to reduce the quantity of de- 
tails and facts which form the subject 
matter of the course of instruction, 
and to teach a limited number of data 
so that they may be remembered not 
only from day to day but for life, and 
to impart a knowledge of how to 
handle and use fact. Stress is laid 


upon principles and Jeading thoughts; 
when a smaller number of details is 
presented, it becomes possible to 





check careless habit of study, which 
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considers a lesson as words to be re- 
peated the next day, instead of ]sok- 
ing at it as something which the mind 
must understand and make its own 
permanently. 

In histo.y, for instance, frequent 
topical review lessons tend to exhibit 
the causal connection of epochs, and 
to show the logic of events. The 
uumber of chronological dates is lim- 
ited, but whatever dates are studied, 
are required to be kept present t» the 
mind throughout the course. 

In physiology, zoology, and the nat- 
ural sciences, the students are expect- 
ed to draw from memory diagrams or 
outlines of the principal forms which 
they are studying. In natural philos- 
ophy, and in all studies that allow of 
the same plan, the pupils should be 
required to not only invent but con- 
struct simple apparatus to illustrate 
the subjects which are considered. 
Many of the wall maps used in geog- 
raphy and history should be drawn 
and mounted by pupils. The princi- 
ple in all these arrangements is to 
make the pupil familiar with those in- 
expensive means of illustration which 
she can and should use in any school 
room in which she will be called to 
teach. Special instruction is given in 
the use of such apparatus as is found 
in the district schools. 

In all the studies the pupil recites 
as if she were to teach to her class the 
subject which she has studied. Thus 
each Normal School recitation may in 
some seuse be considered a teaching 
exercise. 


2 
od 


THE cases are few, are they not, 
where the boys and the girls, aud the 
men and the women are too wise, too 
large, too noble, too patriotic, too 
broadly cultured, too helpful? 

There does not seem to be over- 
production in this direction yet, even 
in St. Louis or at any other point or 
place in the West and South. 

There does not seem to be any im- 
mediate danger that saints will travel 
in battalions out this way! 








A STEP FORWARD. 
E call attention to the following 
with pleasure. 

It is a step in the right direction. 

Every teacher and school officer 
should write to their Senators aud 
Representatives urging action on this 
important measure at this session of 
Congress: 

WasHINGaToN, D. C., March 14.— 
The Committee on Education and La- 
bor to-day instructed Mr. Goode, the 
chairman, to report a bill providing 
that the net proceeds of sales of the 
public lands shall be forever couse- 
crated and set apart for the education 
of the people. The act is not to have 
any effect to repeal, impair or sus- 
pend any law authorizing pre-emp- 
tion of public lands, or the entry of 
public lands for homesteads, nor as 
limiting in any manner the power of 
Congress to alter or extend the right 
of homestead upon such lands, ‘nor 
shall it be held to limit or abridge the 
power of Congress over the public 
domain, or to interfere with granting 





bounty lands. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is required on or before the 
3lst day of July of each year to ap- 
portion to the several States and Ter- 
ritories and to the District of Colum- 
bia, upon the basis of population of 
said States and Territories between 
the age of five and twenty-one years, 
the net proceeds of sales of public 
lands for the previous year; provided 
that after five years half of said net 
proceeds, and after ten years the 
whole of the same, shall be set apart 
asan educational fund, which said 
funds shall be invested in bonds of 
the United States bearing a rate of 
interest of not less than 4 per centum 
per annum, both principal and inter- 
est payable in coin, the interest on 
such educational fund only to be ap- 
propriated as above provided, and 
that for the first ten years distribu- 
tion of net proceeds and interest on 
the fund to and among the several 
States, Territories, and District of 
Columbia, shall be made according 
to the number of their respective pop- 
ulation of ten years old and upward, 
who cannot read and write, as shown 
trom time to time by the last preced- 
ing published census of the United 
States, the first apportionment to be 
made on or before July, 1878, when 
States and Territories shall be enti- 
tled to receive their distributive 
shares. 

Mr. Goode will offer an amendment 
providing that one-fourth of the mon- 
eys appropriated by this bill shall be 
given to Agricultural Colleges and 
institutions of learning established in 
accordance with the act of Congress 
of July 2, 1862, unless in any case the 
State Legislature shall otherwise di- 
rect. 





ESTIMATES FOR 1878-9. 

We present the following form of 
“Estimates” for the coming year, 
from the State Superintendent, in 
response to a request to fill out a 
blank so that school officers may see 
what will stand the test of the schoo! 
law under the new constitution. 


To the County Clerk of 
gress County, Missouri: 

DeAR Sirk — Please find herein an 
estimate of the amount of funds nec- 
essary to sustain the school in Dist. 
No. 1, Township No. 50, Range No. 10, 
for the period of six mouths: 





, Pro- 


ge ee a ee $150 00 
OE WHEE occ cccccsccctessnvetene 400 00 


For Incidental Fund.....,..............4. 25 00 
For District Library ..................006- 20 00 
For Interest om Principal of Debt........ 100 00 
OER. ones se Code «Sth tacbtiedss AAUSt. 2: 00 
Deducting cash on hand.......... $100 00 
Deducting amount estimated from 
FE Ee cos csnbces vc8gcaes 70 00 
— 170 00 
Amount to be levied en the taxable prop- 
erty of the district ..........c.cc02+ cess $525 00 


I hereby certify that at the Aunual 
Meeting, ou the first Tuesday in 
April, 1878, it was ordered that 
School be held for the period of six 
mouths, and that the various amounts 
above specified were appropriated 
for sustaining and carrying on the 
same; that a majority vote was given 





to increase the levy to sixty-five cents 
on the $100 valuation, if so much was 
needed to raise the above amounts 
for Teachers’ and Incidental Funds ; 
that a separate vote was taken for 
building purposes, and two-thirds of 
the voters in the district voted in 
favor of a levy for the above amounts, 
aud the other amounts are needed for 
valid existing indebtedvess and inter- 
est on same, which are not restricted 
by the constitution to any definite 
percentum. HENRY ADLER, 
District Clerk. 


As there is a limit in the constitu- 
tion to levies for teachers’ wages and 
incidental expenses, and none for in- 
terest or principal of valid existing 
indebtedness, I have deemed it to the 
best interest of the schools to make 
separate estimates for interest and 
principal of indebtedness. 

Apparatus, furniture, &c., comes 
properly under incidental fund. See 
9th paragraph of Sec. 24, and latter 
part of Sec. 28, School Law. 

Library is ordered in every case by 
the annual meeting, limited annually. 
See fifth paragraph of Sec. 4. When 
so ordered it must come within the 
limit fixed. I not only have no objec- 
tion, but will be pleased to enlist all 
possible aids in diffusing the necessary 
information for carrying on the sys- 
tem, Yours, respectfully, 

R. D. SHANNON, 
Superintendent Public Schools. 





As if the common people, who are 
to be the legislators for these States— 
as if the common people, who are to 
solve all the unsolved problems of 
finance, of inter-State communica- 
tion, of railroad management, could 
know too much! 





SUGGESTIVE INCIDENTS, 


Editors Journal: 

IGHT YEARS experience as a 

thoughtful and wide-awake pu- 
pil in one of the oldest, largest, and 
best boarding-schools in America, 
aud ten years experience as teacher 
in my own and other schools, may 
possibly justify my occasionally drop- 
ping a stray hint for beginners in the 
fascinating, as well as arduous, task 
of training the young. 

When quite a little girl Iremember, 
unintentionally, though not uncon- 
sciously, preaching to a dear teacher 
of mine, to whom I became subse- 
quently indebted for much patient 
and thorough instruction. 

The lady who usually taught our 
class in history being ill, Miss L 
was put temporarily in charge. We 
knew her by reputation to be “‘dread- 
fully strict,”’—or, as some of the 
troublesome pupils phrased it, “‘aw- 
fully cross,”’—and our consequent 
dread of her may have had something 
todo with the wretched recitation 
for which we were duly reprimanded. 

Unfortunately this made the bad 
girls sulky, and so scared the timid 
that every successive attempt proved 
a still greater failure,-—for each of 
which we were faithfully reproved, 
aud with increasing severity. Fi- 
nally matters came to such a pass 


that the turbulent spirits were on the 
brink of open rebellion, and the shy 
and nervous ina state bordering on 
despair. As we left the recitation 
room comments were, school-girl 
fashion, freely passed on our teaeher 
and her treatment of us. 

“Let her scold, who cares; it don’t 
hurt us. T’m willing!’ angrily. ex- 
claimed a tall, bold-faced girl,—who 
had grown up without a mother, 
poor child ! 

“You won’t be, when the reports 
are made out,” replied another, her 
black eyes snapping. 

“Bah! who cares for the reports,” 
sneered No.1. “I'll tell Pa it was all 
her meanness.”’ 

“What if she tells Mr. W., and 
sends us to the office?” suggested a 
third, in awe-stricken tones. 

“If she only would p’——here a 
vigorous thrust from my neighbor’s 
elbow warned me of something 
wrong. I half-guessed what it might 

e, but conscious that I meant no 
harm, and thinking things could not 
well be worse, I quietly repeated: “If 
she only would praise us just a little, 
once in a while, it would help us to do 

etter. Some of us have tried so 
hard!” and an irrepressible sigh fin- 
ished the sentence; uttered sadly 
enough I dare say, for my heart was 
full of tears. 

No one ventured areply. A suspi- 
cious silence had fallen on the crowd, 
and as we reached the foot of the 
stairs Iwas not much surprised to 
see the girls give way and let Miss L, 
pass on before us. 

She had been directly behind me 
as I made my speech, and must have 
heard every word, yet her face was 
thorovghly non-committal. 

Full of trepidation I went to class 
on the next recitation day. As usual 
I had done my very best (this as much 
to please my darling mother, as be- 
cause I knew that it was right), but 
was confident that failure awaited 
me notwithstanding: for I was easily 
confused, and the knowledge that J 
was under displeasure was of itself 
quite sufficient to take away all con- 
fidence. 

To my ustonishment Miss L. said 
gently : 

“Don’t be frightened, Helen; I am 
sure you can answer correctly, if you 
will only take it coolly.” 

Aud I did. And so did other timid 
members; while the reckless girls 
who had purposely come unprepared 
were their own accusers. 

When the honr was ended Miss L. 


“!told us that the lesson had been an 


improvement on the past; that some 
of the pupils had acquitted them- 
selves creditably, and that she hoped 
to be able to say it of all when next 
we met. 

The girls looked at each other con- 
founded. I had my thoughts, but 
keot them to myself. At the next 
| recitation our own teacher was again 
able to be present,—but 1 think Miss 
L. learned a lesson which she never 
forgot, and from which others beside 
herself profited. 


H. A. STEINHAUER. 
BatrT_e OCneex, Michigan. 
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SOUTHEAST MISSOURI—PROSPECTS. 


O one familiar with the history, 
past and present, of that sec- 
tion of the State about which we 
now write will deny, or question, the 
statement that more practical work 
has been done, and a greater advance 
made in the improvement of the pub- 
lic schools, within the last year, than 
was accomplished in the ten years 
preceding. 

What has produced this result ? 

Primarily, of course, live, active 
men, who made the necessity for a 
better condition of things seen and 
felt. Men who aroused the people to 
their own interests, perishing from 
neglect. When this has been done in 
any case, as has been before said, all 
else that is desirable will follow. 

We have a healthy and healthful 
condition in Southeast Missouri at 
present, and without going very far 
into an investigation cf the causes, 
let us examine into the more interest- 
ing question, what forces are at work 
and what will these influences accom- 
plish. 

First, it must be restated,—for it is 
a significant and pleasing fact,—that 
nowhere else within the same area 
in the State have the newspapers with 
so much unanimity, so thoroughly 
and earnestly committed themselves 
to the cause. Nowhere else have the 
papers devoted so much space to ed- 
ucational matters. True, the circum- 
stances demanded this effort, the sit- 
uation suggested it ; but this fact does 
not detract anything from the honor 
due, any more than the obligation to 
be honorable impairs the beauty of 
an upright life. Indeed, the very 
spirit of nobility is manifested in an 
earnest effort to struggle up when 
down. 

Again, Southeast Missouri has, at 
present, some of the most tireless and 
persistent workers, and more of 
them, than any other section. Led 
by Dutcher and Henry, Lemmon, 
Bond, Roberts, Douglass, Shelton, 
Scott, Smith, Price, McNail, Miller, 
Love, Byrd, Cook, Ragland, and 
many other live, energetic, self-sacri- 
fluing teachers—male and female—en- 
couraged by the newspapers, aided 
by energetic County Commissioners, 
and cheered by popular sentiment, 
Southeast Missouri is attaining a 
higher and nobler plane. 

Let me throw out the caution, 
agaiu—before concluding these arti- 
cles,—against the inference that all 
is as it should be. Much, very much, 
remains to be done by this very con- 
cert of action and exercise of energy, 
which can be accomplished in no 
other way. 

An Association of teachers has 
been formed, and its first annual s¢s- 
sion, held at Piedmont during the 
Christmas holidays, was a grand suc- 
cess. Institutes were held last sum- 
mer in many couuties, and are to be 
organized in all for the coming sum- 
mer. 

Everywhere is life and activity, and 
eyerywhere will there be health and 
prosperity. Southeast Missouri will 
add to the attractions of a fine soil, 


pure water, valuable streams, mag- 
nificent timber, rich and inexhausti- 
ble mines, and wonderful quarries, an 
excellent society and rare educational 
facilities, for the immense multitude 
destined to follow the improvement 
of the Mississippi River, and to re- 
claim her forests and waste places. 
R. D. 8. 
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SUCCESSFUL TEACHING. 


BY GERTIE JOHNSON. 

HAT all teaching is not success- 
ful teaching is verified by our 
every-day experience and observa- 
tion. Of the thousands who enter 
upon the thorny path of the peda- 
gogue, hundreds turn aside into paths 
that are smoother and more flowery, 
before the journey is scarcely begun ; 
hundreds journey on to the bitter 
end, feeling, when they are ready to 
lay down the text-book and the rod, 
that their work of life has been a 
failure; hundreds reach the end con- 
gratulating themselves that they have 
at least made no terrible mistakes; 
while tens, only, reach the end, say- 
ing, ‘Perhaps my work has beon well 
done’; and the number who stand 
with folded arms and a satisfied heart 
and say, “My work of life has been a 

success,” is limited to units. 

AM I A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER ? 

It is not alone the tyro in the art 
who asks this question. Itishe with 
head silvered o’er with threads of ex- 
perience ; he with brow knotty as the 
problems he is able to solve. Gazing 
back through the long vista of years, 
over the fields his hands have sown, 
beholding the harvests that other 
hands have garnered, he cries out in 
the very agony of his spirit: 

“Were the seeds I sowed all good 
seeds? Have the harvesters reaped 
more wheat than tares? Am I asuc- 
cessful teacher ?” 

While many such, to-day, find 
themselves unable to answer this 
question, let us take a cursory view 
of the field of education, and try to 
discover the secret of successful 
teaching. ; 

TEACHING AS AN ART. 

In the discussion of all art we take 
into consideration, first, the material 
to be fashioned ; second, the design of 
the artist; third, the artist and his 
methods. 

In the discussion of the art of 
teaching, then, let us arrange the top- 
ics in the following order: 

First, the material; or the child 
and child-nature; second, the design 
of the public school; third, the art- 
ist, or the teacher and his methods. 

THE CHILD AND CHILD-NATURE. 

The pupil is placed in the hands of 
the teacher as a piece of unfinished 
work ; a piece of work that begins in 
the cradle and ends only in the grave; 
a work of continual progression or 
retrogression, that goes on to the final 
close. The child is not physically 





rounded out to full perfection; that 
must be the work of time and of na- 
ture. Shall we then look for sympa- 
thy in child-nature, until time and 





culture have done their work? 


Child-nature! “The thought of 
God!” How sublime a subject for 
contemplation! Yet, how little may 
we know of it! 

Let us take our place before the 
child in the school-room, and Jock 
into its inquiring face, watch it day 
by day, and try to understand the 
workings of its nature; try to know 
this “thought of God’’; try to realize 
that time may develop that soul, that 
intellect, till they shall soar far above 
us ; aud how do we sink in the scale 
of our own estimation, as we are 
compelled to acknowledge that it is 
beyond our comprehension; that al- 
though we may command that child, 
yet we are powerless to comprehend 
it. But although we may not fathom 
the entire depth of its nature, or 
measure its entire breadth, yet we 
may, by careful study, comprehend 
something of the general characteris- 
tics of its nature; and this is the first 
work of the successful teacher. 

The nature of the child is com- 
pound; made up of three distinct 
parts, or sides, viz: 

The Physical Nature. 

The Intellectual Nature. 

The Moral Nature. 

Each component part being entirely 
distinct in itself, yet each being in a 
greater or less degree dependent upon 
one or both of the others; and thus 
together, yetapart, forming the grand 
whole of child-nature. 

Were these component parts equal- 
ly developed, the nature of the child 
might be represented thus: 


os 


Phys. 


by three lines of equal length form- 
ing an equilateral triangle. 

Place a pupil with nature thus de- 
veloped in the hands of a teacher, and 
the teacher would soon become con- 
scious that he had to deal with a ma- 
chine of such perfect construction, 
with wheels so nicely balanced, with 
cogs so accurately fitted, with motive 
power eo nicely adjusted, that all the 
several parts of its compound and 
complex nature moved without fric- 
tion, in perfect harmony. With child- 
nature thus developed, the work of 
the teacher would be comparatively 
easy. 

Beginning each morn with the child 
with its character lines equal, the 
teacher, by his power of awakening 
and nourishing the intellectual facul- 
ties, would lengthen the intellectual 
live a point; by his physical exerci- 
ses, his general care for healthful po- 
sitions, pure air and proper tempera- 
ture, would lengthen the physical line 
a point; and by the influence of his 
own moral character, by his manner 
of censure and commendation, by his 
words “fitly spoken,” would lengthen 
the moral line a point. 

Thus, at the close of each session, 
the compouud nature of the child, 
although having each of its compo- 
nent parts strengthened, would be 
equally balanced as before. 











Thus the work would go on, day 


after day, year after year, until the 
student would issue from the walls of 
the ‘school room, to enter upon the 
duties of life, physically fitted to en- 
dure its hardships, morally fitted to 
withstand its temptations, and intel- 
le :tually fitted to solve its problems. 

But although this is a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be desired, this sym- 
metrical condition of child-nature is 
seldom found. 

The pupils come to the hands of 
the teacher most unsymmetrically de- 
veloped. 

A—— comes with physical power 
largely developed, and the moral and 
intellectual powers of lesser develop- 
ment, but being about equal to each 
other, thus: 

Moral. 


pain < 


Intellectual. 
ene 








Physical. 

What are the marked characteris- 
tics of this pupil? He is restless and 
noisy under the restraint of the school 
room; boisterous and rough upon the 
play-ground; continually gets into 
quarrels upon the street, resulting in 
black eyes and bleeding noses. He 
tells falsehoods glibly, but has not 
enough intellect to make them plaus- 
ible; plays truant whenever possible; 
glares fiercely at his teacher, and an- 
swers insolently when reprimanded; 
and is ready to return blow for blow 
if corporal punishment is adminis- 
tered. 

To sum up, he has all the physical 
powers and natural instincts of the 
brute, without the influence of mor- 
ality to restrain, and without the ele- 
vating power of intellect to raise his 
desires to aesthetic pleasures. He 
gives full sway to his animal nature, 
and furnishes good ground for the 
Darwinian theory. 





KENTUCKY. 

What will become of the 150,000 
children growing up in absolute ig- 
norance in this State? 

There are in Kentucky 5,800 wuite 
school districts in which schools were 
taught last year; thirty-six where no 
schools were taught. Teachers’ In- 
stitutes were held in every county; 
five district associations and one State 
association. About 200,000 children 
enjoyed the advantages of instruc- 
tion. Not less than 150.000 children 
“are growing up in absolute ignor- 
ance of the elements of an English 
education’’; 532 colored schools were 
taught last year, and the interest in 
such schools is increasing among both 
races. 


THE newspaper is constantly ex- 
tending the intelligence of the few to 
the many. It is scattering abroad 
our intellectual wealth—it is fast rais- 
ing all classes to an intellectual level, 
and as a necessary result it is awa- 
kening new interests and sympathies 
among all classes, and uniting them 
together in effort and in results. 








THOUSANDS of teachers in this and 
other States are putting not only a 
rare and ripe culture into their work, 
but the very flower and bloom of 
their life are they giving to rear a 





better class of citizens. 
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MARGARET LIVINGSTONE. 





(not) BY LILIAN WHITING. 





CHAPTER III. 


“*Our human hearts are deeper than our souls,— 
And.Love than Knowledge is diviner tood,— 
Oh ! if God will ever send to thee 

A heart that loves thee, reverence that heart.’’ 





“Since Ihave been with you, my 
dear Eloise, there has been more of a 
struggle within my heart than I can 
tell you and not give you pain. The 
sorrows of your life have so touched 
the secret depths of my own soul, 
that for many days I could only gaze 
in silent wonderment upon a face so 
calm, so at rest. 

The words: “The time of poetry 
and tears is passed with me, and I 
live only in the outer realities of life,”’ 
lingered with her to-night, and seem- 
ed to possess a new meaning, as she 
was about to relate something of her 
own experience. 

To her there was nothing so near 
angelhood, nothing she could so rev- 
erence as a true, brave woman, who 
from choice or necessity, takes her 
destiny into her own hands; carves 
out her fate from the flinty limestone 
of Time, making her life a blessing to 
others, and in blessing others is bles- 
sed herself. Her whole nature went 
out in reverence to such an one, but 
it was not the fate she would choose 
for her own. 

Human love t> her was very sweet. 
She would be loved—unot blindly but 
discriminately — cherished, uplifted, 
inspired by the tenderness that en- 
folds like the diviner love of which it 
is the type. 

Missing this, she would never ad- 
mit an unworthy regard, a lesser de- 
votion, a lowerstandard. Missing all 
she demanded, she would turn to ear- 
nest work, and would strive to bring, 
in a degree, to the lives of others that 
which her own might not know. 

“Ttis five years to-night—five years 
since that cold, snowy and dreary 
night, when three motherless child- 
ren were gathered home to what was 
home no longer,’”’ Margaret went on. 
“Every anniversary day of these 
years stauds out as marking a cycle 
in my life; the first I was alone at 
home; the second, he of whom you 
ask came into my life as a vital ele- 
ment of it; from childhood almost I 
had known him as my parents’ 
friend; three years from that terrible 
home-coming he offered me his hand, 
his home, his heart; but duty to my 
father was paramount to all selfish 
motiyes; he, his homc, and my two 
little brothers needing my care, I put 
aside all thought of self aud sent the 
other from me. 

Another year and my father was 
married to a second wife. It is in 
such a time as this, when human ad- 
vice is unavailable, that the child 
first feels what it is to be motherless 
and alone. It is not when vicious in- 
clinations are opposed to holy, but 
wheu virtue conflicts with virtue, 
that the heart is rent in twain. A 
temptation in which the lower nature 
struggles for mastery, can be met by 
the united forces of the spirit. But 





when fidelity to duty can only be kept 
by infidelity to some entangling en- 
gagements; or the straight path must 
be taken over the misery of others, 
or the counsel of an affectionate 
friend must be met with a ‘get thee 
behind me, satan,’ has the struggle 
assumed its fiercest form. When this 
came upon me and he was gone, too 
late I knew I loved Chas. Hayward.” 


Had a message from the unseen 
world fallen upon Mrs. Matheny she 
could not have been more surprised. 

Their “Mutual Friend” Margaret’s 
lover! 

Too much shocked for utterance, 
she remained silent, and with a face 
fair beyond words, as one not of 
earth, earthy, Margaret seemed not to 
notice her friend, but more in reverie 
than to a listener she spake again. 


“When I am tired and worn I 
think of him; when I am full of joy, 
I find my chief happinessin him. If 
the world uses me harshly and with- 
out love, the days and weeks are liv- 
ed only mechanically. I hunger and 
yearn as the parched earth for the 
summer showers, for the companion- 
ship only he can give. My heart goes 
out to him day and night; my hands 
are reached to him waking and 
dreaming, like the grest hungry soul 
that was once transformed into a 
prayer. I wait his return. My vig- 
ils may be long; perhaps, deep and 
troublous the night, but the morning 
will come. 

The spirits of the angel world have 
been with me for many days, they 
sit with me around the chart of im- 
possibilities and help me todescry my 
way. Last night my mother was 
with me. She seemed to smile upon 
us both, and I took from her hand a 
cluster of red berries and green ferns 
and playfully entwined them about 
your head. Columbus like, I shall 
find a path for my longing life 
through all the seas adverse and dis- 
tance measured to my new world. It 
may be that never shall I find the 
harbor, but I believe in my Atlantis, 
and that I shall touch its sublimest 
shore. Do not you?” 

The question came unexpectedly, 
aud Mrs. Matheny’s reply partook 
rather of her own thoughts than a 
direct answer. 

“This makes me sad,’’ she said, 
“and I trust you will pardon thesad- 
ness and allow it to breathe a little of 
its poisoned whispers into your ear; 
not enough to unfit you to live wisely 
in this world, but just enough to 
show you how much of night-shade 
there is in all earth’s gardens. Your 
over-anxiety has wrought this nerv- 
ous condition of your system. I see 
nothing more than this in your 
dreams ; such they must be.” 

Though she reasoned thus to the 
young girl, she could not remain 
blind to the spirituelle face upturned 
to hers, that, with each nervous flash 
of the eye, sent a feeling weird and 
wild through her frame, as if there 
might be footfalls near, unseen and 
unheard by her. 

“From the year just gone,” she 
continued, giving a more practical 





turn to her thoughts and words, “‘we 
need no great proof to convince us 
there are men who take us by the 
hand and call us friend, while at 
heart they curse every prospect that 
promises success and happiness. We 
are told the generality of men cannot 
tolerate the idea of any creature be- 
ing his equal, and least of all a wo- 
man. In our chosen profession we 
must stand side by side with him, 
and, it may be, even, from the pecu- 
liar adaptation of woman’s nature to 
the child’s wants, a little his supe- 
rior. This will, for a time, give us 
more or less to vex and make un- 
happy ; still, let us bear it in all pa- 
tience. I have often wondered if 
lives organized as I find so many, 
without the organic necessity for in- 
timate and sympathetic fellowship, 
are not, after all, the happiest. 
(Continued next month). 


THE CHEROKEE NATION. 





Editors Journal : 
HE examination of teachers at 
Tahlequah was well attended. 
It is said there were about two hun- 
dred and fifty teachers present. It is 
also said that there was one or more 
teachers from nearly every State in 
the Union. 

There are about eighty common 
schools in the Cherokee Nation, hence 
nearly two-thirds of the teachers at 
the examination could not obtain sit- 
uations. We do not mention the 
number of teachers present because 
it is an uncommon occurrence, but to 
show that there is a lively interest in 
education among the inhabitants of 
this nation. It has long been a notion 
among those unacquainted with this 
people, that if they do not resist in- 
tellectual culture, they at least have 
no interest in it. This notion must 
be abandoned. For they not only do 
not resist education, but appreciate 
it, acknowledge its benefits, and are 
deeply interested in any movement 
that tends to extend its influences. 
Their laws, regulations and rules are 
molded after the best models. Of 
course, fogyism has its advocates 
here as elsewhere. There are those 
among the people who still believe 
and say: “A school can be taught by 
any one in any sort of ahouse.” But 
the advocates of this and similar no- 
tions, become fewer and fewer as the 
light of education shines brighter. 

Unccmfortable houses have been a 
great impediment in the way of pre- 
gress. But these uncomfortable ones 
are gradually being thrown away and 
replaced by better ones. This is one 
of the irrefutable evidences of the 
onward movement of education here. 

The Council at its last session re- 
vised the school law. It was form- 
erly the duty of the board of com- 
missioners to employ teachers and in- 
spect schools. Now they examine 
applicants and grant certificates, 
while the directors of each school 
employ the teacher, and are to visit 
the school at least twice during each 
session. 

We have an uniform standard of 
text-books. Schools are graded ac- 





cording to the daily average attend- 
ance. Seventeen pupils in daily at- 
tendance is required for a first-grade 
school, and can only be taught by a 
teacher holding a first-grade certifi- 
cate from the board of education. 

System in school management and 
procedure is highly appreciated. The 
schools commence on the same day, 
are taught the same length of time, 
and close at the same period. 

Each teacher is required to keep a 
register showing the name, age, sex, 
language, attendance, scholarship, de- 
portment, and standing of all pupils 
who may enter his school. He is also 
required, under oath, to report to the 
board of education, at the close of 
the term, the aggregate and average 
monthly and term attendance in his 
school. 

Schools for the term current com- 
menced on the 11th of February. So, 
while the board of education in New 
York are reducing the salaries of 
teachers there, while in Chicago they 
are considering the propriety of cur- 
tailing the time for teaching, and 
while at Rochester, New York, the 
board of education have voted to 
abolish the free academy in that city, 
in the Cherokee Nation more than 
seventy teachers are finding the way 
to their respective schools, to begin 
the work of another five months, 
with no fears of not being remunera- 
ted. Thus, while in the more ad- 
vanced communities the free school 
system is growing burdensome, here 
it is appreciated, and the good work 
goes on. 

The Cherokees deserve great credit 
for their rapid progress in education. 
All they have to do to be recognized 
as &@ progressive people, is to continue 
in this direction. 

Their future security will depend 
on the amount of correct culture pver- 
meating the masses. More hereafter. 

Very truly, E. W. BRopie. 

MarysvVIL_Le, Ark., March 20, 1878. 

WE See it stated that President Por- 
ter is encourageing old-fashioned de- 
bating societies in Yale College. We 
hope this is true, and that his exam- 
ple will be followed by our educators 
throughout the land. There may be 
some forcible objections urged against 
the old style, but we are well satisfied 
that the first inspirations of useful- 
ness have often been felt in the de- 
bating lyceums of the days that are 
now almost no more. In a country 
like ours, every man should, more or 
less, cultivate the art of public speak- 
ing, and no better way has yet been 
devised to do this, than that which 
has made many of our most distin- 
guished orators and preachers. 





It is my fixed opinion that there is 
no surer, no easier, and no cheaper 
road to immortality, such as can be 
obtained in this world, than that 
which lies through liberality expend- 
ing itself in educational endowments. 
—([Sir Henry Maine. 








Our wealth consists in the number 
of things which we love and bless, 
and which love and bless us. 
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finishing coat of plaster of Paris. 
|not be more than three feet high from the floor, and a strip of board or 
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SCHOOL HOUSES. 


—o-—— 


Nothing, says the State Superintendent, should excite a deeper inter- 
est, in any community, than the character of the school building. The 
qualities of the men and women who are developed from the boys and girls 
of the neighborhood will be shaped by the conditions of the school house, 
as much as by any other element that enters into the success of the school. 

In building a school house, three points demand particular attention : 
First, that the building be so constructed and arranged as to insure to pu- 
pils both physical health and comfort ; second, that it be neat and tasteful ; 
third, that it be inexpensive. 

The first point will be gained by observing certain plain natural laws 
in constructing the school house. 

The second and third points will be secured by consulting or employ- 
ing some good, honest architect, who has studied school architecture from 
the stand-point of the essential nature of the school, and whose experience 
in the cost of work and material will protect against the over-estimates of 
builders. 


























GROUND PLAN OF THE ABOVE CUT. 


Main Building, 30 by 34—13 feet} L L—Aisles, 1 1-2 feet wide. 
post. 
A A—Double Porch, 16 by 16. 
B—W oodhouse, 16 by 12. 
C C—Privies, each 4 by 4. 
D—Passage, 16 by 4. 
E—Space in front of desks, 10 feet 
wide. 


Il H—Desks, 3 1-2 feet long. 


| I I—Recitatioa Seats. 

J J—Blackboards. 

K—Case for books and apparatus. 
L—Stove. 

T—Table. 

V V—Ventilators. 


F—Space in rear of desks, 5 feet | 
| X X—Railing. 


wide. 
G G—Aisles, 2 feet wide. 


Vanrivation INDISPENSABLE.—Frequent changes of air cannot be negleo 
ted with impunity. It is estimated by those who have given the subjeet 


| tion to ventilation will go far to secure good health, while neglect will cer- 


tainly produce disease to a greater or less extent. 


| Suggestions for Making Blackboard and Procuring Apparatus at Small Cost. 


A hard-finish wall is best: that is, a wall finished with the ordinary 
The base-board or wainscotiug should 


| mouiding should be run along the top of the wainscoting, to form a recep- 
|tacle for chalk, blackboard rubbers, &c. Three and one-half feet above 
| this, nail a narrow strip of moulding for the upper side of the blackboard, 
/and you are then prepared to apply the liquid slating ; which comes in cans 
_—from one pint to a galloninacan. If our room is twenty feet wide, 
| with no openings, and we propose to make a board across one end, we shall 
| need material for 70 square feet: one-half gallon of slating will be requir- 
as ; cost, $4 25. To properly apply it, a fine camel’s hair brush is needed. 
| Thoroughly shake the slating, and pour a small portion into a shallow ves- 
| sel, and apply with quick strokes from right to left, without repeating as in 
|painting. Two hours after the first coat is applied, a light rubbing with 
emery paper prepares it for a second coat. A third coat is usually required 
to make a durable and thoroughly first-class blackboard. Total cost: 
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Next to a good Blackboard should be a set of Outline Maps—about 9 
in a set—embracing hemispheres, the continents, politica! divisions, and, 
either on the same map or a separate one, the physical appearance of the 
earth, so far as it is represented by elevations, trade-winds, ocean currents, 
isothermal lines, &c. Such a set costs from $20 to $30, according to size. 
An 8-inch globe, with horizon and quadrant, from 
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A total of fifty dollars for Blackboards, Outline Maps and Apparatus 
will cover a very good outfit of necessaries in every district school, aside 
from the school furniture; and school desks of the most improved styles 
can be had for an average of $2 50 per scholar, while the ordinary cost of 
pine benches is about $2 per scholar: 

These estimates should be made in addition to the amount needed to 
pay the teachers, and the money should be collected, ready to be drawn 
upon to pay the wages at the end of each month. : 

[ We find the following in a late copy of the School Laws, and publish for 
the benefit of all concerned.—Ebs. }. 


RULES FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF SCHOOL DISTRICT MEETINGS. 


Much unpleasant litigation may be saved by observing the conditions and rules of 
order necessary to a legal meeting, A few suggestions and rules relative to the con- 
duct of a district meeting are here appended : 

I. Notice of all meetings, stating the object for which they are called, should be 
given as prescribed in section 10; and the directors should see that paper and ink, and 
all necessary conveniences, are provided for the occasion. 

If. When the time for the meeting has arrived beyond doubt. it is proper for some 
citizen to call the meeting to order, and nominate a chairman. When this nomination 
is mnoeaniots the person making it should take the vote, and introduce the chairman 
so elected. 

Itf. The chairman must first call for the election of a secretary. 

1V. The secretary should record all motions voted upon by the meeting, complete 
the minutes, and present them for the approval of the meeting before its close. These 
minues, signed by the secretary and president of the meeting, should be placed in the 
hands of the clerk of the board of directors. 

V. After the election of a secretary, the chairman should state the object ot the 
meeting, by read'ng a copy of the call, if possible. He should then state that the 
meeting is ready for any proposition relating to the business for which it is called, In 
conducting the business of the meeting. the tollowing rules are observed in all rightl 
mena deliberative assemblies. They are taken substantially from ‘ Cushing’s 
Manual.’ 

1. All business should be presented in the form of a motion, order, or resolution. 

2. es ny eed of the meeting may present a motion, but to do this he must first 
a ad 68 the chairman, and be recognized by the chairman as having “a right to 
the floor. 

3. No person is entitled to address the meeting, except under a pending motion, 
which has been seconded. 

4. No person is entitled to speak more than twice upon the same question. 

5. Any motion may be modified by a motion to amend, or to amend an amendment. 

6. All amendments must be voted upon in the reverse order in which they are pre- 
sented: that is, the last amendment must be acted upon first. 

7. There are certain motions which, from their nature, take precedence of ali other 
motions, and in the following order: First—The motion to adjourn, which is not 
debatable, and supersedes all other motions whatsoever. Second—The motion to lay 
on the table, which is not debatable. Third—The motion for the previous question, 
which is not debatable. Fourth—The motion to postpone. 

8. To suppress debate upon a pending proposition, any member may move the 
previous question. The chairman must then put the motion in this form: “Shall the 
main question be now put?’ This motion is not debatable. If it prevails, the main 
| question must be put, exactly.as it stands. If the motion for the previous question 
does not prevail, it is the custom of ordinary deliberative meetings to allow debate, 
commitment, or amendment to proceed. 

9. A motion already adopted may be reconsidered. ‘The motion to reconsider places 
the question in precisely the same state and condition, and the same questions are to 
be put in relation to it, as if the vote reconsidered had never been taken. Ordinarily, 
the motion to reconsider is made by a person voting previously on the prevailing side, 





most attention, that more than one-half of the diseases that affect the hu- 
man race can be directly traced to the breathing of foul air. Proper atten- 


and during the same meeting at which the original proposition was passed. 
| 10. The motion to adjourn is always in order, but, having once failed, it cannot be 
| repeated until other business has intervened. 
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HON. R. D. SHANNON. 
HE Sedalia Democrat pays our 
co-editor the following deserved 
and well-earned compliment. .We 
need scarcely say that personally and 
journalistically we are honestly and 
earnestly committed to Hon. R. D. 
Shannon as the next State Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools in Mis- 
souri, and his clean, effective record, 
ought of itself to be sufficient to not 
only nominate him but to re-elect 
him by an overwelming majority. 
J. B. MERWIN, 
Managing Editor. 

The Democrat says: 

“Mr. R. D. Shaunon, the present 
able and accomplished Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools—in order to 
advance the cause of education and 
make more potent for good the AMER- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, pub- 
lished in St. Louis—has connected 
himself with it to the extent of be- 
coming an associate editor. 

Perhaps there is no man in Mis- 
souri better qualified to discharge the 
duties of this important office, or ina 
more capable and satisfactory wan- 
ner. Mr. Shannon has mastered the 
whole question of State education. 
He has followed every branch of it 
through every ramification, and he 
has so arranged and so systematized 
his department that it is a model to- 
day of harmony, rapid work, and 
practical sense. He originates. His 
processes of thought are clear, quick, 
and incisive. Whatever he does, he 
does well. On the stump he is elo- 
quent, logical, and convincing. Asa 
Democratic officer of a Democratic 
State government, he so discharges 
his duties as to render an_ honest 
double allegiance—first to the people 
and their educational interests, and 
next to the tax-payers. And now 
that he has become an editor, we 
look for another triumph in auother 
field.” 


S. W. MO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


EACHERS’ Associations have 
been organized in the Southeast, 
Northeast and Northwest portions of 
the State, an. I desire that there shal) 
be an organization effected for South- 
west Missouri. These associations 
will be auxiliary to the “State Asso- 
ciation,” and will meet during the 
Christmas holidays, each year, at such 
place as may be selected from time to 
time, while it is hoped the General 
Association will be ceutrally and per- 
manently located. 

One of the important duties of the 
auxiliary Association will be to or- 
ganize teachers’ institutes in the 
counties within its territory. 

I therefore call a convention. of 
county commissioners, teachers, aud 
others interested in the cause of edu- 
eation, in the Sixth Congressional 
District and in that part of the Fifth 
bounded on the east by Laclede, 
Wright, Douglas, and Ozark coun- 
ties, and any other adjoining counties 
which may choose to co-operate; to 
meet in Carthage during the session 
ef the 8, T. A., on June 25th, 26th, 
and 27th, next. 





Professors Wilson, Dickey and Ma- 


json, President Morrison of Drury 


College, and County Commissioners 
Underwood of Jasper, Wray of Bar- 
ton, Matthias of Dade, King of Law- 
rence, and Livingston of Newton, 
are requested to correspond with 
other commissioners and educators, 
issue an address, or call, and make all 
necessary preliminary arrangements 
for the organization. 

It should be understood that in ad- 
dition to the election of officers, &c., 
the new association should adopt 
plans for holding institutes during 
the coming summer. 

In arranging the programme for 
the General Association I will allot 
one hour for the purposes of organiz- 
ation, —the closing hour of the second 
day,—Wednesday, June 26th. Orif 
some other hour is deemed best, I 
may change the time, if requestod to 
do so by April 15th. 

R. D. SHANNON, 
State Sup’t. 





THE SAVIOUR. 





ESCRIPTION of Jesus by Pub- 
lius Lentulus, President of Ju- 
dea in the reign of Tiberius Cesar: 
“There lives at this time in Judea 
aman of singular virtue, whose name 
is Jesus Christ, whom the barbarians 
esteem as a prophet, but his followers 
love and adore him asthe offspring 
of the immortal God. He calls back 
the dead from their graves, and heals 
all sorts of diseases with a word ora 
touch. -He is a tall man, well shaped: 
of an amiable and reverend aspect: 
his hair of a color that can hardly be 
matched, falling into graceful curls. 
waving about, and parted on the 
erown of the head, running as a 
stream to the front after the fashion 
of the Nazarites; his’ forehead high, 
large and imposing ; his cheeks with- 
out spot or wrinkle, beautiful with a 
lovely red; his nose and mouth form- 
ed with exquisite symmetry; his 
heard thick, and of a color suitable to 
his hair, reaching below his chin, and 
parted in the middle like a fork ; his 
eyes bright blue, clear and serene: 
look, innocent, dignified. manly, and 
mature; in proportion of body, most 
perfect and captivating; his hands 
and arms most delectable to behold. 
He rebukes with majesty, counsels 
with mildness, his whole address, 
whether in word or deed, being elo- 
quent and grave. No man has seen 
him laugh, yet his manners are ex- 
ceedingly pleasant; but he has wept 
frequently in the presence of men. 
He is temperate, modest, and wise; 
aman, for his extraordinary beauty 
and divine perfection, surpassing the 
children of men in every respect.” 





Nothing on earth except the church 
of God has such vitality as a solidly 
rooted educational institution. Em- 
pires and dynasties decay around 
them and are forgotten, but the 
schools of Bologna and Paris flourish 
as if endowed with immortal youth, 
and the names of their founders will 
liye through all time.—[President An- 
derson. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


—_— 


BY J. BALDWIN. 


ral 


a 


XXXII, Important. 





Self-government is the great central 
idea in educational management. 
School grounds are planned, build- 
ings constructed, furniture and appa- 
ratus invented, books created, and 
the best teachers employed; all to 
stimulate the young to self-exertion, 
and train them to the habit of self- 
control. School management is con- 
sidered from the stand-point of the 
child. 

To organize and manage educa- 
tional forces aud instrumentalities, 
requires as much of generalship and 
executive ability, as to command ar- 
mies or govern States. Ten teachers 
fail from lack of managing power, 
where one fails from any other cause. 

Many reasons for the profound 
study of this subject will suggest 
themselves to the thoughtful teacher. 

1. Moral Culture Results from 
Good School Munagement. The in- 
spiration of conscience and loyalty to 
law are cherished. Pupils are im- 
bued with a love for the right, and 
disciplined to resist the wrong and 
do the right. Trusted more and 
more, they become self-reliant and 
self-governing men and women. 

2. Orderly Hubits and Good Man- 
ners are Developed by Right Man- 
agement. The demand is for teachers 
who can govern. Such teachers com- 
mand the best positions and the high- 
est salaries. Great principles deter- 
mine methods of teaching. Princi- 
ples must be substituted for caprice; 
teachers must be led to master these 
principles and become skillful in their 
application. The concrete examples 
and special cases are intended to be 
illustrative and suggestive. These 
must not be copied. 

These articles have been prepared 
to aid educational artists; they will 
be of no benefit to mere imitators and 
plodders. Persons who have no apt- 
itude for inventing and adapting, are 
kindly recommended not to assume 


the fearful responsibility of the 
teacher. 
StaTE NorMAL, Kirksville, Mo. 


LAR LPL T PF ONS he Melts 
Probably there is in no part of the 
world so great a call for the means of 
education as in these new States. 
This is the natural consequence of re- 
cency of settlement and rapid in- 
crease. These are the wide fields, 
and here is the deep and quick soil 
for the seeds of knowledge and vir- 
tue; this is the favored season, the 
only spring-time for sowing them. 
Let thein be scattered with a bounti- 
ful hand broadcast.—[Dan’! Webster. 


<i> 
_ 





I call a complete and generous edu- 
cation that which fits a man to per- 
form justly, skillfully and magnani- 
mously all the offices, both public and 
private, of peace and war. —[John 
Milton. 





The mind is the man, ‘and the 
knowledge of the mind. A man is 





but what he knoweth.—[Lord Bacon. 


Every person who strikes out, or 
strikes down the school system, or in 
any way impairs its efficiency, is an 
enemy to his State and his race. 

We suffer, not from what we know, 
but from what we do not know. 


—~<i> 
—_ 





Keeping School and Teaching School. 





Editors Journal: 

HE number of those who “keep 

school” is very much larger than 
that of those who “teach school.” It 
is quite sad to think that so many. of 
the schools of our land are placed 
under the care of keepers rather than 
teachers. The difference between the 
two is very great. 

A man may be competent to keep a 
large stable full of horses, and yet 
not be able properly to train or man- 
age a single one. So a person may 
keep a room full of children, day af- 
ter day, and month after month, and 
yet not be able to impart any impor- 
tant knowledge, or exercise 
wholesome discipline. 

In every community there are to be 
found numbers of persons who are 
candidates for the teacher’s vocation, 
but how small the number of those 
who have any proper realization of 
the work to be done, or any true fit- 
uess for its accomplishment? And 
how often does it happen that true 
merit and fitness are disregarded, or 
made secondary to pretence or cheap- 
ness ? 

If an intelligent farmer has occa- 
sion to employ some one to “break” 
or “train” a favorite colt, does he 
look for some pretender who is will- 
ing to undertake tke task ata low 
rate of compensation ? 

Does he not rather make skill and 
ability primary considerations? 

Mosi assuredly he does, for he well 
knows that the true worth and value 
of the coming horse depends greatly 
upon the training and 
which are given to the colt. 

But it is too often that quite a dif- 
ferent course is pursued in the em- 
plovment of those who are to edu- 
cate and discipline the young.. 

In how many cases is cheapness in 
compensation made paramount té 
true qualification ? 

And as a consequence, how many 
schools are kept that are not, in any 
trne sense, taught and disciplined? 

With your permission, Messrs, Ed- 
itors, I will in a future article give 
some of my views as to what consti- 
tutes a true teacher. CoroLus. 


any 


discipline 


_———_.__-¢-¢@-4 


IF we do not edueate the people so 
as to enable them to legislate wisely. 
and to act justly, and to plan nobly. 
and to build broadly—must. we not 
suffer from unwise legislation—from 
injustice and from ignorance, and lit- 
tleness, and meanness? 
> 

Oxford. and Cambridge are more 
powerful in England, at this moment: 
than the Lords, the Commons arid the 
Queen together. As permanent and 
enduring institutions, they are more 
lasting than dynasties, and have sar- 








vived revolutions.—[Pres’t Porter. 
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“THE BASE.” 


A TALK WITH TEACHERS. 


My Dear Friends: 

AM about to offer a proposition 

to which you will not readily 
yield assent; so to win you to my 
side, I’]l ask you to present to your 
classes, already carefully drilled un- 
der your own hand in the principles 
of percentage, either of the two fol- 
lowing sets of examples, withhold- 
ing, of course, the answers: 

I. 

1. 275 is 5 per cent. of what num- 
ber? Ans. 5,500. 

2. 50 is what per cent. of 300? Ans. 
16 2-3 per cent. 

3. What per cent. of 25 is 125? Ans. 
500 per cent. 

4. Find a number that is 10 per cent. 
more than 450. Ans. 495. 

5. 990 is 10 per cent. more than 
what number? Ans. 900. 

6. 990 is 10 per cent. Jess than what 
number? Ans. 1100. 

7. 18 is 150 per cent. of what num- 
ber? Ans. 12. 

IL. 

1. 51-2 is 11-2 per cent. of what 
number? Ans. 366 2-3. 

2. A bought of B 144 sheep, which 
was 24 per cent. of the number B had 
remaining; how many sheep had B 
at first? Ans. 744. 

3. A teacher spends 45 per cent. of 
his income, and saves $358; what is 
his income? Ans. $1560. 

4. After the wolves had killed 21 
sheep of a flock there remained only 
231 sheep. What per cent. of the 
sheep were killed? Ans. 81-3 per cent. 

5. Bought apples at 1-3 of a cent 
each, and sold them at 1-2 of a cent 
each; required, the gain per cyt. 
Ans. 50 per cent. 

6. Bought apples at 1-2 cent each 
and sold them at 1-3 cent each; re- 
quired, loss per cent. Ans. 331-3 per 
cent. 

Have them worked under your own 
eye without instructions from your- 
self or communication among the 
pupils, collect the papers and compute 
the per cent. of correctness. 

My proposition is that nearly all 
ateachers (and I apply this to those 
whose results in other departments of 
arithmetical work are excellent) fail 
to teach Percentage practically. The 
cause of this is a failure properly to 

emphasize the BASE. One class of 
teachers, probably the greater por- 
tion, depend upon a minute analysis 
of each question, and believe they are 
thus teaching their pupils to reason. 
As soon, however, as examples are 
offered which are unlike in fact, but 

clothed in nearly the same language, 

and so arranged that the pupil unaid- 
ed must determine the case in which 
each is found, he applies to one ques- 
tion the analysis belonging to an- 
other, without discovering the’ unfit- 
ness. What is more common than to 
hear a child say “The whole must be 

100 per cent.,’’ when in fact the whole 

to which he refers is by no means the 

100 per cent. intended in the example! 

Other teachers, aiming at directness, 


ing all rules from the simple proposi- 
tion, Percentage = Base x Rate per 
cent., but neglect to give their classes, 
in definite form, the criterion by 
which infallibly to determine which 
of these elements are present in the 
question. 

This criterion I proceed here to 
point out: 

1. In questions upon abstract num- 
bers, and all others not falling under 
some department of business in which 
custom determines the matter, the 
BASE is that number, either given, 
called for, or simply mentioned, which 
answers to the object of the preposi- 
tion “of” (after “per cent.”) or fol- 
lows the word “than.” (Ex., 5 per 
cent. greater than; 5 per cent. less 
than). 

2. In Profit and Loss the purchase 
price is the BASE. 

In Commission the money which 
the ayent pays out for goods if buy- 
ing or receives for goods if selling, is 
taken as the BASE. 

In Brokerage the par value of the 
money or stocks is the BASE. 

In Stock- Jobbing, whether comput- 
ing premium, discount or brokerage, 
the par value of the stocks is the 
BASE. 

In ad valorem Duties the cost of 
goods in the country from which 
they are imported is the BASE. 

In Insurance the sum insured is the 
BASE. 

The following involve the consider- 
ation of time: 
In Simple Jnteresi the Principal is | 
the BASE. 
In True Discount the present worth | 
is the BASE. 








note is the BASE. (In Banking al- 
ways reckon three days more than 
the specified time). 

In Compound Interest each succes- 
sive amount is in turn the BASE. 

In Exchange the face of the bill is 
the BASE. 

In Taxes the estimated value of the 
property is the BASE. 

These instructions, together with 
definitions of terms used in the differ- 


prise all the information needed for 
thorough and intelJigent work in Per- 
centage, with its various applications; 
but equally important, as all experi- 
enced teachers know, is some form of 
persistent and systematic drill, to 
make the information available. In 
the method of this drill there may 
properly be much variety, but my 
own pet method I take the liberty to 


ive below. 
° II. 


METHODS. 
Concede to me that successful work 


pet. 


statement are given below. 





start out with the purpose of deduc- 


1. Cost, $150, profit, 15 per cent. 
What is the selling price? 


| Percentage $90 selling price. 


In Bank Discount the face of the | Rate 75 per cent., rep. selling price. 


ent departments of business, com- | 


by whatever method, requires that 
atteution be first turned to the BASE, | perventage, 
whether present or absent, and I will) choice between two; e. g., see opera- 
concede cheerfully that any one of a | 
dozen methods may be as good as the 
following, provided it be equally a| represent the same thing as the Per- 


All the varieties of work in exam-| redths the Percentage is of the BASE. 

(a) The Rate Per Cent to be used 
in the statement is sometimes but not 
always, the rate mentioned in the 
question, The reading, after Per- 


ples which can be covered by a single 


OPERATION. 
Base $150, cost. 
Percentage selling price. 
Rate 115 per cent. rep. “ 


$150 x 1.15=$172.50, selling pr. Ans. 


~ Or, Base $150, cost. 
Percentage profit. 
Rate {5 per cent. rep. profit. 


$150 x .15 = $22.50 profit. 
$150 x $22.50—$172.50, selling price, 
Ans. 
2. Selling price $172.50; profit 15 per 
cent. What is the cost? 
OPERATION. 
Base ———— cost. 
Percentage $172.50 selling price. 
Rate 115 per cent. rep. “ 
$172.50 —— 1.15 = $150, cost, Ans. 
3. Cost, $150; selling price, $172.50. 
Required, the gain per cent. f 
OPERATION. 
Base $150, cost. 
Percentage, $22.50 profit. 
Rate —— fp. = 
$22.50 —— $150 = .15 = 15 per cent. 
profit, Ans. 






































~ Or, Base $150, cost. 
Percentage $172.50 selling price. 
Rate ——-—— red. ae = 

$172.50 — $150 = 1.15=115 per 
cent., rep. selling price. 115 percent. 


—100 per cent. = 15 per cent. profit, 
Ans. 








4. Loss 25 per cent.; selling price, 





$90. How many dollars were lost? 
OPERATION. 
Base ——- — cost. 





$90 —— .75 = $120 cost. 
= $30 loss, Ans. 

If the question is in interest or dis- 
count, the rate, per cent. is modified 
by the time before being introduced 
into the statement, as follows: 


$120—$90 








5. Discount of $90.12 due in1 year, 
9 m., at 8 1-2 per cent. 
OPERATION. 
Base —— present worth. 
Percentage $90.12, the debt. 
Rate affected by time 1.14875 rep. debt. 


~ $90.12 —- 1.14875 = $78.45 x = pres- 
ent worth. $90.12—$78.45 x — $11.66 
xX — discount, Ans. 

















The points to be impressed in ref- 
erence to the statement and work, 
are: 

1. That concerning the BASE there 
is no choice. It is and can be but one 
thing, and whether given or to be 
found it must be fixed on first. 

[Norge.—The Base is always 100 per 
cent]. 

2. In deciding what shall be the 
there is sometimes a 








tions 1 and 8. 


| 3. The Rate Per Cent must always 


centage, showing how many hund- 


centage has been fixed upon, will de- 
termine whether it is so. 

(6) When not so, as in questions 2 
and 4, the pupil is to decide from the 
sense whether the suin taken as Per- 
centage is greater or less than the 
BASE, and make the rate greater or 
less than 100 per cent. accordingly. 

4. Thestatement indicates the work 
to be done, as follows: 

(a) If the Percentage is not given, 
multiply. 

(b) If the Percentage is given, di- 
vide; the Percentage being always 
the dividend. 

5. Having done this, refer to the 
blank, and apply to the result the 
name found there; then see if this 
answers the question. If not, per- 
form the addition or subtraction 
needed. 

With this method of statement of 
course any desired amouut of analy- 
sis may be combined; the more the 
better, perhaps, if you can find plenty 
of time for it, but the statement 
rather than the analysis is to be relied 
on for showing the pupils what to do. 
N. B. This method of statement in 


rno way interferes with the use of 


common fractions and cancellation. 
Teachers will see how pupils accus- 
tomed to fix first on the Base will 
wholly avoid the almost universal 
confusion that hovers over questions 
like the following: 

A man sold two horses for $180 
each; on one he gained 20 per cent. 
and on the other he lost 20 per cent. 
How many dollars did he gain or lose 
by the transaction? 

240 is 20 per cent. more than what 
number. 

Find a number that is 20 per cent 
less than 240. 

240 is 20 per cent. less than what 
number? 

Find a number that is 20 per cent. 
more than 240. 

[Norr.—It will be observed that instead 
of five cases, or six, as in most of our 
arithmetics, we have here but three; no 
special rule being needed for the consider- 
ation of amount or difference. 

Any practical questions in reference 
to the use of this system will be an- 
swered through the JOURNAL. 
HELEN M. Mason. 





LATIN PRONUNCIATION, 


Editors Journal: 
MONG the recent publications 
by the Bureau of Education, is 
a brochure of fourteen pages, from 
the general report, containing an arti- 
cle on Latin Pronunciation by Prof. 
W. G. Richardson of Central Univer- 
sity, Richmond, Ky. Like all statis- 
tical work, this article represents an 
amount of labor much greater than 
is indicated by the superficial inches 
of result. From personal acquaint- 
ance with this particular case, almost 
from the beginning, I can vouch for 
the care and thought expended. 

The points treated are as follows: 

I. Latin or Roman Method: (1) Its 
use and progress; (2) Bibliography; 
(3) Method of Pronunciation. 

II. The Continental Method. 

III. The English Method. 





Under the first head the writer re- 
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marks that “the present prevailing 
pronunciation in England, uamely, 
the English, does not go back two 
centuries”—the Continental, (which 
is such only as far as vowel sounds 
go) ruling previously there, as it does 
still in Ireland and Scotland. 

In this country the movement away 
from the English and toward the Ro- 
man is of quite recent date, although 
the Continental has always had some 
adherents. The vitalizing principle 
of the movement is thus expressed 
by one of its warm promoters in Eng- 
land, quoted in Prof. Richardson’s 
article: 

“Every scholar who deals, ever so 
modestly, with comparative philol- 
ogy, feels it impossible to explain 
points of phonetics, while he angli- 
cizes in his pronunciation of Latin.” 


This seems to be the ground on 
which the American Philological As- 
sociation approves the reform. It is 
idle to make an appeal against it, 
based on prejudice toward unwonted 
sounds; and any objection on account 
of unintelligibleness as a means of 
intercommunication, is a sword that 
cuts both ways, besides being a mere 
sword of Jath, since this use of Latin 
is but subsidiary and insignificant. 

As to usage, the great universities 
of England are divided. While, at 
Oxford, the advocacy of Profs. Pal- 
mer and Munro was rendered ineffec- 
tive by the opposition or indifference 
of their co-laborers, from Cambridge, 
(where the influence of Roby’s work 
is felt) Prof. Mayor writes more hope- 
fully. 

On the other hand, Dr. Jex-Blake, 
Head-master of Rugby, thinks that 
“reformed Latin pronunciation is a 
mere waste of time, and, if done on 
a mere fictitious, professor-made plan, 
absurd.”’ 

In this country, the summary of 
, Prof. Richardson’s work shows that 
of 287 colleges and univer-ities, 72 
use the Roman method, 75 the Conti- 
nental, and 90 the English. As dis- 
tributed geographically, the Eastern 
colleges tend to adhere to the English, 
the Southern are radical, while the 
Western are “on the fence.” 

Yale and Harvard do not appear on 
the list; of these it may be said, 
however, that Prof. G. M. Lane of 
Harvard led the reform in New Eng- 
land, while Prof. Thacher of Yale 
holds to the English. His reasons for 
so doing are briefly given in the pref- 
ace to his translation of Madvig’s 
Latin Grammar. 

It is well to keep in mind that there 
are two questions involved in decid- 
ing upon the adoption of any method 
of pronunciation ; first, what is the 
correct method, and second, what is 
the most available one. At present 
no scholar denies that the so-called 
Roman method is a very close ap- 
proximation to the system of Cicero 
and Quintilian. In the matter 
of the letter v there is, however, 
much to be said against weakening it 
to a w, and there is considerable em- 
phatic dissent on this point. 

The practical question whether this 
method shall be used, is variously 





met by various persons, according to 
their several habits of thought; aud 
the final settlement will doubtless be 
in accordance with Gamaliel’s pre- 
cept of toleration, rather than in def- 
erence to any authority. 

E. H. TWInIna. 





E. F. Hopart & Co. have putina 
new, and a very important feature 
into their School Records, advertised 
in another column. Extracts from 
the State constitution bearing upon 
education, and extracts from the 
school law bearing upon the matter 
of “Estimates” to sustain the schools. 
No teacher or school officer can offord 
to be without a copy of these docu- 
ments. Address E. F. Hobart & Co., 
St. Louis. 








Recent Literature. 


EcHors From Mist-Lanp; or The Nibe- 
lungen Lay, revealed to lovers of Ro- 
mance and Chivalry. By Auber For- 
estier. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 
1877. For sale by Book and News Co. 
The author of this work has successfully 

paraphrased for us the Nibelungen Lied, 

after the style of Buifinch’s ‘* Legends ot 

Charlemagne,” or **Age of Chivalry.” 
The ‘“‘Legends of Charlemagne” give us 

the plot of the epos of the twelve peers 

of Charlemagne, and serves up in a popu- 
lar form the poetic legends which relate 
to the great contest between Christianity 
and Mohammedanism in Western Europe 

Ariosto and Boiardo sang of the hero Or- 

lando and his matchless deeds of Chivalry. 

After the death of Charlemagne and his 
twelve peers the spirit of Chivalry arose 
again and produced the Crusades. Tasso 
sang the story of the heroes of the 
first Crusade. Older than the epos of 
Charlemagne is that of the Knights 
of the Round Table and their brave 
King Arthur. The spread of Chris- 
tianity among the ancient Celtic people of 
Britain and their contest with surround- 
ing barbarians, and with the Teutonic 
hordes that poured in across the North 
Sea,-is told in the chivalric tales of the 
Round Table. These have been revived 
and thoroughly modernized in motives 
and coloring by Tennyson in his “Idylls 
of the King.”’ 

A recent book, the “Iliad of the East,” 
has popularized the story of the great 
epic of Hindustan, the “Ramayana.” 

Epic poetry is in its nature the most 
original and the most adequate portrayal 
of the aspiration of a people. It is called 
very truly “the poetry of the nation,” 
from the fact that it” holds the mirror up 
to the life of a people and shows them 
what is deepest in their national long- 
ings. 

The story of the fall of Troy is the 
prophecy of the Alexandrian conquest of 
Asia. \ 

It is 50 years since Karl Simrock collec- 
ted and translated into modern German the 
Nibelungen Lied. In some measure the 
publication of that work marked an epoch 
of the rise and progress of the antiqua- 
rian spirit in Literature. All growth 
of civilization is a growth in participation 
of each individual in the life of the whole. 
How necessary it is then that each age of 
a nation should know and appropriate the 
ages that have preceded it. How it broad- 
ens and ennobles the character of the 
modern Englishman to be fed from in- 
fancy to manhood upon the stout diet of 
the history of his race! What his fathers 











have done and dared is also a possibility 


within himself, and he feels it to be such. 

We are now entering upon another 
phase of this antiquarian tendency which 
is more cosmopolitan. We go outside of 
our national limits and study with sympa- 
thetic interest the literature of the early 
races. While our sciences of nature are 
finding so much in the history of animals 
and plants, in the history of the weather, 
or even in that of the geological strata, 
why should we not in literature too feel a 
like or even a stronger feeling of interest 
in the historical development of the hu- 
man mind? Nay, when Darwin goes out 
to the narrow-nosed ape as our proximate 
ancestor, and studies the habits of such 
ape as the prototype of our civilized man- 
ners and customs, surely we can find lite- 
rary and spiritual affinities in the ancient 
poetry of the Aryan race! In the great 
epic of the Teutonic race—the Nibelungen 
Lied—we are almost at home. The nur- 
sery ballad of Chevy Chace is scarcely 
more remote from our habits of thought 


— | than this great German epic. 


What has been done for us by the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Griggs & Co. of Chicago. 
in this book, it must be remembered, is 
not an isolated performance. The Nibe- 
lungen must be studied and appreciated 
in its relations to Norse Mythology, (Ras- 
mus B. Anderson’s compendious work. 
published also by Messrs. Griggs & Co.). 
In the complete translation of *he Edda” 
long promised us by this enterprising 
publishing house, one can find the an- 
cient myths from which has descended the 
Nibelungen itself. There are indeed 
hints in the Edda which explain to us 
much that is dark and unintelligible in 
the Nibelungen. (One should also read 
in this connection Wm. Morris’s version ot 
the Story of Siguord the Volsung). 

The “Viking Tales of the North” and 
“Fridthiof’s Saga’”’ have also been pub- 
lished by the same house. By this we 
have two poetic versions and one prose 
one of the Saga of Fridthiof, besides a 
prose version of the Saga of Thorstein. 


[LLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH RELIGION. Se- 
lected, edited and arranged by Henry 
Morley. New York: Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin. St. Louis: J. H. Chambers & 
Co. Price, $5 00. 

These illustrations consist of selections 
from English literature, beginning A. D. 
670, with a translation into blank verse of 
Caedmon’s Paraphrase. ‘This is followed 
by specimens of equally rare English re- 
ligious writings, from the Conquest to 
Wickliffe, Langland, and others, 1400. 

The sixteenth century is illustrated 
through the works of Fisher, Lyndale. 
More, Latimer, and others. The reign o1 
Elizabeth is rich in such names as Johu 
Knox, John Fox, Matthew Parker, Fran 
cis Bacon, Spenser and Richard Hooker. 
The reign of James I, claims Donne, An- 
drews, &. Charles I. and the Common- 
wealth, George Herbert, Richard Baxter. 
Jeremy Taylor, John Milton, John Bun- 
yan, with others of minor note. Each 
reign, in fact, down to Victoria, finds a 
voice to demonstrate the poetry and 
grandeur of England’s religion — New- 
man, Arnold, Kingsley, Browning, Car- 
lyle and Tennyson being the spokesmen 
of our own day. 

The volume is very handsomely gotten 
up as to paper, print, &., being very 
richly illustrated with wood cuts of the 
various authors mentioned. It forms a 
second volume of Cassell’s “Library of 
English Literature,” a valuable series 
started last year with ‘Shorter English 
Poems,” and which will be complete in 





five volumes, 


History or FRENCH LITERATURE. By 
Henri Van Laun. II1. From the end of 
the Reign of Louis XIV. till the end of 
the Reign of Louis Phillippe. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1877. St. 
Louis: Book and News Co. 

Volumes I, and II. of this valuable work 
have already been noticed by us. In the 
present volume we have treated first the 
forerunners of the French Revolution, 
among whom we find the great names 
Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Buffon, 
and the encyclopzdists Diderot, D’Alem- 
bert, Marmontel, Helvetius, and others. 
Rollin the historian, Turgot the political 
economist, Bernardin St. Pierre(the French 
DeFoe), Vauvenargues the moralist, Beau 
marchais (called ‘‘a talented literary par- 
venu” by Van Laun) make up the side 
pieces in this picture. 

Book VII. gives us an account of the 
French Revolution and its writers: First 
the orators, of whom the central figure is 
Mirabeau, the Republican pamphleteers 
(Sieyes and Camille Desmoulins) and the 
Royalist pamphleteers (Rivarol, Suleu, 
Chamfort); secondly, the writers of the 
Reign of Terror (Marat, St. Just, Danton, 
La Harpe, Volney, Neckar, de Maistre, 
and the dramatists). 

Book VIII. treats of the Empire and 
the Restoration ; Book IX. of the Reign 
of Louis Phillippe. His characterizations 
of the historians Thiers, Guizot, Michelet, 
and Thierry are good. The account of 
the growth of the French Romantic 
School and of Victor Hugo as its leader, 
is excellent. The critics Villemain, St. 
Beuve, Ampere, and de Tocqueville re- 
ceive brief mention, while the philoso- 
phers Royer Collard, Victor Cousin, 
Jouffroy, Maine de Biran, Charles Fou- 
rier, Destutt de Tracy, Saint Simon, Au- 
gust Comte, are little more than accurate- 
ly classified. The novelists Alexandre 
Dumas, George Sand, Eugene Sue, ‘Victor 
Hugo; Balzac, writer of comedy, are 
treated in his closing chapter. 

The strong points of this volume—as 
ind was the case with its predecessors 
—are the philosophical historical charac- 
terizations of the epochs into which the 
writers come (as players come) upon the 
scene already prepared for them. 





TALES OF ANCIENT GREECE. By Rev. G. 
W. Cox. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg, & 
Co. St. Louis Book and News Co. $32. 
The grace with which these old tales of 

the mythology are retold, makes them as 

enchanting to the young as familiar fairy 
lore or the “Arabian Nights.”? Theschol- 
arship evinced by the author, and the po- 

«tical language in which he clothes his 

thoughts, recommend the volume to ma- 

ture and cultivated minds also, both for 
entertainment and constant reference. 

All the old stories of the Greek gods 
and heroes will be found here, with tales 
of the Trojan war and of Thebes. and a 
number ot miscellaneous tales, among 
which are “The Vengeance of Apollo” 
and “The Battle of the Frogs and the 
Mice.”? This edition is from the third 
English edition, and is very beautifully 
gotten up in every particular. John Rus- 
kin has said that a truer conception of the 
spirit of Grecian mythology will be got- 
ten by the reading of this volume togeth- 
er with ““The Heroes,” by Charles Kings- 
ley, “The Wonder Book” and “Tangle 
Wood Tales,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
and the “Earthly Paradise” and “Life and 
Death of Jason,” by Wm. Morris, than by 
studying all the mythological dictionaries 
ever published. 


Send 15 cents if you wish to see 
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I'nt Boy EnGtneers: what they did and 
how they did it. By Rev. J. Lukin. au 
thor of *“The Young Mechanics.” &c.; 
pp. 344; $1 75. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. For sale by Book & News 
Company. 

This is not only a very attractive but a 
very instructive book for the boys. The 
author, Rev. Mr. Lukin, an Englishman, 
tells how two boys with a genius for me- 
chanics, after their school days were over. 
learned the use of tools, and gives the re- 
sults of their experiments. 

It is just the book to put into circula- 
tion in a public school library, or ina 
neighborhood where the young people not 
only crave information, but have the en- 
ergy to utilize it. We commend it cheer- 
fully. 


THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE IN THE UNITED 
States. By D. C. MeMillan; pp. 181: 
paper, 75e; cloth, $1. New York: G. 
P, Putnam’s Sons. For sale by Book 
and News Company. 

We confess we lay down this book dis- 
appointed. It does not by any means 
meet the demand of a thorough discussion 
of this vital question. 

It gives us some valuable information 
onthe history of the suffrage question, 
ibut omits the inevitable and logical con 
slasion Of the arguments adduced, 

Suffrage must be based on character and 
attainment, and not on sex or prejudice, 


Tne article entitled ““‘What our Boys 
are Reading.” in Scribner's Monthly for 
March, has created a good deal of interest 
in the subject, but we are sure that the 
voys who are reading “Drifted into Port,” 
now running in St. Nicholas. may safely 
pe let alone. They are all right. The 
storv is very interesting in style and inei- 
dent, and thoroughly sound in its teach- 
ings. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York, ada 
to their previous announcements for the 
Spring season: **Constantinople.” by Ed- 
mundo de Amicis, translated from the 7th 
Italian edition by Caroline Tilton. <A 
new edition of “The Greeks of To day,” 
by Charles K. Tuckerman, a work which 
received very warm praise on its first pnb 
lication in 1872. The first volume ef Pro- 
tessor Moses Coit Tyler’s “History of 
American Literature.” embracing the Cal 
ynial Period from 1607 to 1765. “Poke O° 
Moonshine.” a storv in verse, based npon 
PY legend of the French and Indian War. 


bv Latham C. Strong, aathor of “Castle 


Windows.’ *'The Bible, What is it?” bv 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland, an attempt briefly 


to answer the question in the light of the 
best scholarship, and in the most reverent 
and catholic spirit. 


ries, 
J. H. Collins, 


of Kansas. 
Anatomist’s Vade-Meecum,”’ 
Students by C. H. Leonard, M. D. 


Spinal Cord and the Nerves,” by Wm. A 
Hammond, M. D. 


Scribner's for April will contain a pop- 
ular exposition of the Phonograph and 
the Telephone, by Mr. George B. Pres- 
2ott, Electrician of the Western Union 


Telegraph Company. Explanatory cut 


Phelps’ Phonographs are given. 


Vol. If. of the Art 
Hand-books, “On Landseape Painting.” 
New volumes in the Advanced Science Se- 
“Machine Construction.” by FE. 
lomkins. and “Mineralogy.” Part I. bv 
“A Coursein Arithmetic.” 
by Prof. F. W. Bardwell of the University 
“The Vest Pocket Grav, or 
compiled for 
val 
[reatise on the [Injuries of the Brain, the 


grinding out the actual voices of Nilsson 
or Miss Cary at every corner. 


| 





Putnam’s Liprary Companion for 1877 | 
comes to us in neat board covers, and will | 
be found a useful supplement to the ‘Bes! | 
Reading,” by Frederick W. Perkins, who 
also edits this convenient little quarterly. | 
An excellent feature is its classification | 
of the volumes upon their (supposed) lit- | 
erary merit. We say supposed, becaus« 
~uch distinctions must frequently be con- 
sidered arbitrary, and from the verdict of 
even so excellent a judge as Mr. Perkins. 
appeal will be made by individual preier- 
ence. On the whole the work has been | 
(lone with great discrimination. A word 
of commendation must also be given for 
the excellent descriptive notes, which 
graphically explain tit'es that do not | 
clearly characterize the books to which | 
they are attached. 
American women who think they have | 
“no time to read.” or who, having the | 
time, and convinced of the neces-ity, find 
serious difficulties in the way, will fiud 
one woman's experience and advice on the 
subject in Mary Blake’s * ‘T'wenty-six 
Hours a Day,” Scribner for February ani 
April. ‘The first paper deals with saving 
the time, and the second with using it. 


THE NortH AMERICAN Review for 
March-April opens wiih a paper entitled | 
“The Army of the United States,” Part | 
1., by General James A. Garfield, with 
letters of Generals Sherman and Hancock. 
Chen follows ‘‘English and American Uni 
versities Compared,” by Charles W. Eliot, 
LL.D.; “Stonewall Jackson and the Val- 
ley Campaign,’ by General Richard ‘Tay- 
lor; *The Death-Struggie of the Repub 
lican Party,” by George W. Julian; ‘Phe | 


Position of the Jews in America,” by) 
Rabbi Gustav Gottheil; ‘‘fhe Politica 
Alliance of the South with the West,” by 


Senator Morgan, This number contains | 
tlso a diseussion of the subject of * Etver- 


inost prominent clergymen in the country. 


Littrett’s Livinc AGe.—The numbers 


ing March 9th and 16th, respectively, have 
the following noteworthy articles: ‘Dr, 
Schliemann’s Exploration of Mycenz,” 
Edinburgh Review; “Charles Sumner,” 


a Lecture delivered in Aberdeen, January 
3d, 1878, by James Bryce, Macmillan’s 
Magazine; “A Ride for Life,’ Blackwood; 
Erica,” a serial story translated for Th: 
Living Age from the German of Frau voi 


their Admissibility to Universities,” West- 
minster Review; “Above the Clouds—a 
Reverie on the Bel Alp,”’ Blackwood; **Li- 


usual choice poetry, &. The back num- 
bers containing the first instalments ot 
Erica, and astory by Miss Thackeray, ar 
still sent gratis to new subscribers for 
1878. 

For fifty-two numbers, of sixty-four 
large pages each (or more than 3,000 pages 
a year), the subscription price ($8) is low; 
.| or for $10 50 any one of the American $4 
monthlies or weeklies is sent with The 
Living Age for a year, both postpaid. Lit- 
tell & Gay, Boston, are the publishers. 


“How To Get To Pakis” is the question 
that is agitating a good many folks just 





| note Bret Harte’s new story, “Two Saints 


| the 


| themselves reap an advantage there- 


| from. Ae} 


nal Punishment,” written by six of the | 


of Littell’s Living Age for the weeks eud- | 


| county, and they may lie in two or more 
| counties, 


Westminster Review; ‘Constantinople’ — | 


the school house is situated. 
Ingersleben; “The Education of Girls— | 


quefaction of Oxygen,’ Nature; with the | 


s|now, but “How to get out of Paris” 
of the Telephones of Reiss. Gray. Bell, | troubled people a good deal more during 
Dolbear. and Edison, and of Edison’s and | the Franco-German war. The manner in | as now settled by the court. 
The au-| which a small family left the French me- 

thor ventures the prophecy that, within a | tropolis in a balloon, is to be told by Mrs. | 
lozen years, the hand-organs will be | Lizzie Champney in St, Nicholastor April. | invested with the power and authority to 


—s avashlines 





Tue April Scribner is an unusually bril- 
liant number. Among its good things we 


of the Foot-hills”; illustrated articles on 
the phonograph and telephone; ‘The 
Chousand Islands,” written and illustra- 
ted by Howard Pyle, including a picture 
of Dr. Holland’s **Bonnie Castle.”? A pa- 
per on women’s reading, by Mary Blake, 
will be found well worthy attention. 


We have received The Mathematical Vis- 
itor, No. 2, edited and published by Arte- 
mas Martin, M. A., Erie, Pa. pp. 38. 50c. 

The ‘Visitor’ is published annually, 
snd is devoted to problems and solutions. 
{It contains two departments—junior and 
scnior, 

[= Note.—County Commissioners 
and all County Clerks who receive 
JOURNAL OF Epucation, would 
confer a favor on the State Superin- 
tendent by filing these published de- 
cisions away for reference, and would 


ade mse SS 
MISSOURI. 


Official Department. 

[it willbe the plan of this department 
co render decisions upon such points as 
ire raised, from time to time, by corres- 
pondents, and which seem to be of imme- 
liate use. Some decisions will be brief 
statements of law, without argument. If 
fully understood, they will be ampli- 
tied on request. 

In all questions of difficult construction, 
rr such as involve intricate legal points, 
the opinion of the Attorney General will 
ve Obtained.-—-R. D. S.J 

County Lines.—The law takes no cog- 
nizance of county lines in providing for 
formation of new districts, nor for 
changing district boundary lines, except 
when a district lies in two couuties and it 
is desired to contract it within the county 
line (us by section 23 school law). 

Section 18 speaks of “adjoining dis- 
tricts,”” but does nut restrict them to one 


Tne 


For organic purposes the school district 
legally belongs to that county in which 


itis generally much better to keep 
vithin county lines than to permit dis- 
trict lines to cross them. When there are 
two sets of county officials to collect mon- 
eys, gather statistics and make reports 
ind settlements, there are delays, confu- 
sion, annoyances, errors, disappointments 
and unnecessary expenses, 

Important Decis1on.—The Sup. Court 
of the State has just rendered the follow- 
ing important decision. It explains itself, 
and it bears directly upon the points fre- 
quently raised by correspondents as to the 
jextent of authority school boards and 
| teachers may exercise. The “above opin- 
jion” referred to by Judge Norton is one 

by Judge Henry, which is a decision of 
the matter of appeal trom the Moniteau 
| Cireuit Court. 

Judge Henry’s decision—concurred in 
by the other judges—will be given next 
month, and a comparison of the two opin- 
ions of the court made. I shall aim to 
make the analysis cover the whole ground 
of the authority of boards and teachers, 

R. D.S. 
SEPARATE OPINION OF JUDGE NORTON. 
The directors of a school district are 


make and execute all needful rules and 
regulations for the government, manage- 
ment and control of such school as they 
may think proper, not inconsistent with 
the laws of the land. Under the power 
thus conferred, the directors are not au- 
thorized to prescribe 2 rule which under- 
takes to regulate the conduct of the chil- 
dren within the district, who have a right 
to attend the school, after they are dis- 
missed from it and remitted to the custody 
and care of the parent or guardian. ‘They 
have the unquestioned right to make necd- 
ful rules for the control of the pupils 
while at school, and under the charge ot 
the person or persons who teach it, and it 
would be the duty of the teacher to en- 
force such rules when made. While in 
the teacher’s charge, the parent would 
have no right to invade the school room 
and interfere with him in its manage- 
ment. On the other hand, when the pu- 
pil is relieved and sent back to his home, 
neither the teacher nor directors have the 
authority to follow him thither, and gov- 
ern his conduct while under the parental 
eye. 

It certainly could not have been the de- 
sign of the Legislature to take from the 
parent the control of his child while not 
at school, and ifvest it in a board of di- 
rectors or teacher of a school. If they 
can prescribe a rule which denies to the 
parent the right to allow his child to at- 
tend a social gathering, except upon pain 
of expulsion from a school which the law 
gives him a right to attend, may they not 
prescribe a rule which would forbid the 
parent from allowing the child te attend 
a particular church, or any church at all, 
and thus step in loco parentis and super- 
cede entirely parental authority. For 
offences committed by the scholar while 
at school, he is amenable to the laws of 
the schoo]; when net at school, but un- 
der the charge of the parent or guardian, 
he is answerable alone to them. 

A person teaching a private school may 
say upon what terms he or she would ac- 
cept scholars, and might demand, before 
receiving a scholar to be taught, that the 
parent should surrender so much of his 


the scholar, during the term, to attend so- 
cial parties, balls, theatres, &c., except on 
pain of expulsion. This would be a mat- 
ter of contract, and no one has a right to 
send a scholar to such a school except on 
the terms prescribed by those who teach it. 


This is not so in regard to public 
schools, which every child within school 
age has a right, under the law, to attend, 
subject while so attending to be governed 
by such needful rules as may be prescrib- 
ed. When the school room is entered by 
the pupil, the authority of the parent 
ceases, and that of the teacher begins; 
when sent to his home, the authority of 
the teacher ends, and that of the parent is 
resumed. For his conduct when at school 
he may be punished or even expelled, un- 
der proper circumstances ; for his conduct 
when at home, he is subject to domestic 
control. 


The directors, in prescribing the rule 
that scholars who attended a social party 
should be expelled from school, went be- 
yond their power, and invaded the right 
of the parent to govern the conduct of his 
child, when solely under his charge. My 
concurrence in the above opinion is based 
upon the sole ground that malice, oppre* 
sion and williulness on the part of the de 
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or her parental authority as not to allow. 





fendants are not sufficiently charged in 
the petition. Judges Napton, Hough, an¢ 
C. J. Sherwood concur in the views above 





expressed. E. H. Norton. 
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Through to St. Paul,' 

President Washburn and Gen. Freight 
Agent Boch of the Minneapolis and St. 
Louis Railway, in consultation with Col. 
J. H. Cook, General Agent of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington, and Quincy Railway, 
have arranged for putting on a through 
Pullman train from this city to Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul, over the new line to 
those points, reached by these two lines of 
railway in connection with the B.,C. R. 
and N. Railway. Arrangements were 
fully perfected, and a through Pullman 
car will leave here on Monday, April 1, at 
8:45 a. m. 

Since the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railway Company came into possession 
of the St. Louis, Rockford, and Rock 
Island Railway, this line has become as 
closely identified with St. Louis interests 
as with Chicago interests. 

The C. B. & Q. Road refrains from all 
discrimination against St. Louis, and will 
deliver produce or other freight as cheap 
per ton per mile as is charged to Chicago 
people. This fact greatly enhances the 
value of the Rockford & Rock Island 
Road to St. Louis. 

Forty miles of steel rail track which is 
now being laid, shows that the C. B. &Q. 
means business, safety, and quick time. 

——$ 


It will pay to read carefully the of- 
ficial department of the JouRNAL. 
—_— —JS 
IOWA. 

Official Department. 

BY C. W. VON COELLN, STATE SUPT. 
Editors Journal: 

Sundry Rulings. 

1. The board alone have power to fix 
the number of months beyond the period 
required by law that the school in their 
district shall be taught, and to regulate 
the wages to be paid teachers. 

2. The board cannot authorize the treas- 
urer to loan money belonging to the dis- 
trict. 

3. The school year should be regarded 
as beginning on the third Monday in 
March, when a new board of directors en- 


» ter upon their duties. 


4. In case of an omission to elect, a tie 
vote, or a failure or refusal to qualify, the 
present director holds over for the full 
term for which his successor would have 
held, and should qualify anew. 

Circular to County Superintendents. 

In conformity with section 1577, I here- 
by call district conventions of county su- 
perintendents at the places and un the 
days given below, to continue for not less 
than two nor more than three days. The 
special arrangements will be left to the 
executive committees selected at Cedar 
Rapids by the county superintendents 
there present. 

For information, we print the arrange- 
ments made at Cedar Rapids, inserting 
the date on which the mectings are called. 

First Section—Fairfleld, April 23. 

Secoud Section—Cedar Rapids, April 15. 

Third Section—Waterloo, April 17, 

Fourth Section—Des Moines, April 4. 

Fifth Section—Creston, April 25. 

Sixth Section—Sioux City, April 10. 

Seventh Section—Fort Dodge, April 11. 

Some subjects for discussion are indica- 
ted as follows: 

1. School visitation. 2. Teachers’ ex- 
amination. 3. Normal institutes. 4, Ed- 
ucational meetings. 5. Appeals. 6. Re- 
ports. 7. Teachers’ libraries. 8. Course 
of study for ungraded schools. 

We suggest that other educators be in- 


vited to be present as far as possible. 


Dus Mornns, Iowa, 1878. 


Your home may be made very beautiful 
and attractive this Spring. by a slight out- 
lay of money. 

NEWCOMB BBOS., 

at their new store, or rather their palace 
of art, at 307 North Fifth Street, have 
everything in the way of Paper Hangings, 
Curtains, Window Shades, &c., of such 
beauty and variety as to meet every pos- 
sible want or taste, and their prices are 
within reach of all, We have known 
them for years as one of the most reliavle 
houses in the West. Drop in and look 
over their stock, or send them a postal 
card for prices. Remember the new store 
at 307 North Fifth Street. 


Tue WINES OF THE BiBLE.—This is the 
title of a new pamphlet of thirty-six pa- 
ges, just issued by the National Temper- 
ance Society, containing the able and ex- 
haustive address by Rev. €. H. Fowler, D. 
D., editor of the Methodist Christian Ad- 
vocate, reviewing the entire question ot 
Bible wines, and showing that the Bible 
gives no sanction-to the use of intoxicat- 
ing wines as a beverage. He proves trom 
able and undoubted authorities that the 
Bible speaks of two kinds of wines, the 
fermented and the unfermented. He also 
furnishes evidence that the drinking of in- 
toxicating wines is the curse of the na- 
tions of the earth. The argument is un- 
answerable and the pamphlet should have 
a wide circulation. Price ten cents. Ad- 
dress N. J. Stearns, Publishing Agent, 58 
Reade Street, New York. 








TO COUNTY CLERKS AND COMMISSIONERS. 
Gentlemen : 

I would again recommend the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EpucaTION to your care- 
ful attention. [shall labor to make the 
official department furnish as clear and 
concise expositions of the difficult features 
of our intricate school law as possible. 
By taking the paper you will not only 
have answers to questions you may ask, 
in a convenient and permanent form, but 
you will also get the benefit of answers to 
many other correspondents, and become 
more familiar with the plans of the school 
system and the workings of the depart- 
ment, 

If you should persuade every teacher 
and every school board in your county. 
not now subscribers, to take and read it, 
you would thereby save yourselves much 
annoyance and unnecessary labor. In- 
deed, it was for this purpose, and to se- 
cure better results in managing our 
schools, and securing correct reports, 
(which every expedient so far adopted by 
you or myself has failed to secure) that | 
became an editor of the JournaL. I de- 
sire to help you, and thus enable you to 
assist me more effectually. 1 desire that 
our work shall be entirely harmonious 
and co-operative, and hence I desire to 
meet you often, in correspondence. 

In addition to mere explanations of law 
and decisions, I intend that the official de- 
partment shall contain directions as to 
how to make reports, &c., and be the 
means of communicating home educa- 
tional news to every county. 

I trust, then, that you will freely ask 
for explanations of doubtful or difficult 
questions, and furnish me information of 
institutes held in your county, or of other 
interesting facts. 

Please write all communications inten- 
ded for notice in the JouRNAL, on a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper from that containing 
other matter. Very respectfully, 

R. D. SHANNON, State Supt. 
Now is the time to subscribe for 


the AMERICAN JOURNAL oF EpuUCa- 
TION. 








F. W. HUMPHREY & CO., 
Corner of Fiitth and Pine Streets, who 
have by the splendid quality of their 
goods, built up the largest and most relia- 
ble retail clothing house in the city, call 
the attention of our readers, on our first 
page, to their new stock, just received, 
whieh in all respects is specially attract- 
ive. We have for years not only bought 
our own goods of Humphrey, but we al- 
ways commend this house to our friends 
visiting the city, or who wish the best 
goods at, the most reasonable prices. 

Orders will be filled and sent C. O. D., 
und entire satisfaction guaranteed. Try 
them. 


Special and Important! 

The best District CiLERKK’s REecorD 
Boox published, is issued by E, F. Ho- 
BART & Co., 615 Chestnut St.. St. Louis, 
who will deliver it free of expense to any 
part of the State on receipt of four dol- 
lars. It is a large, handsomely bound 
book, containing all the different forms 
that the clerk requires. It is paged and 
indexed, so that each form can be found 
atonce. It also contains the Schoo! Law 
of Missouri with all its latest revisions, 
und the provisions of the New Constitu- 
tion in regard to schools, and seems to us 
to meet all the needs of the District Clerk. 
The School Law sent separate for 5c each 
address. E. F. Hopart & Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Really an Elegant Thing. 

The new Rocky Mountain Tourist, just 
from the press, is indeed an artistic gem. 
In point of engravings, printing and de- 
scriptive it is heyond ail question the hand- 
somest publication of the character ever 
issued in the United States. ‘There are in 
this work no less than 16 of Thomas Mo- 
ran’s exquisite drawings, and among them 
his famous reproduction of the Mount ol 
the Holy Cross. Ot Moran’s other match- 
less drawings are those of Grand, Glen, 
Marble, Knab and Boulder Canons, ‘Twin 
Lakes, Teocalli Mountain, &e. Joseph 
Beard is represented by characteristic 
hunting sketches, Bisbing by several ex- 
ceedingly attractive mountain sketches, 
Lancelot by spirited drawings of the re- 
matkable rock-sculpture of White River, 
and Henry Worrall by full-page views at 
Veta Pass and Wagon-wheel Gap, as well 
as a large number of other very finely ex- 
ecuted sketches in different portions ot 
the western country. ‘The engravings are 
torthe most part large, the full quarto 
pages of the Tourist enabling the showing 
to the finest advantage of plates 7x10 in- 
ches. The book comprises 64 pages, ex- 
clusive of the cover, and printed as it is 
upon supersized and calendered paper of 
ihe richest finish, the effect throughout is 
superb. While a very model of typo- 
graphical beauty, the Tourist is none the 
less practical in its range of information, 
time, distances, railroad and stage fares, 
hotel and livery rates being noted with 
uniform accuracy and in so easy and pleas- 
ing amanner as to entirely relieve the 
work of everything approaching the tedi- 
ous detail of the average guide book, 
Containing no advertisements of whatever 
character, the new Rocky Mountain Tour- 
ist is fit companion to Picturesque Amer- 
ica ir any gentleman’s library. A speci- 
men copy may be had without cost by 
writing to W. F. White, Topeka, Kansas. 

We hope our teachers all over the coun- 
try will drop him a line, and study the ge- 
ography of the West with their patrons 
und pupils trom thes@ elegant illustrations 
and the deseriptive text aecompanying 





them, 





Cassell’s New Popular Educator, 
A complete Encyclopslia of advanced 
technical and moral education. It is the 
most valuable work for teachers, both for 
study and reference, ever published. It is 
handsomely bound in 6 volumes. <A spe+ 
cial discount to teachers. Active agents 
wanted. Cassell. Petter & Galpin, pub- 
lishers. Address Flanagan & Clymer,. 
General Western Agents, 805 Chestnut 
Street, St. Louis. 





Drop Him a Line. 

If you wish to perfect yourself in a! 
thorough, practical Commercial Course, 
or to become a Short Hand Writer, attend 
and graduate at Johnson's Commercial 
College, St. Louis. It is one of the larg-: 
est and best disciplined institutions in this: 


country. For circulars or specimens of 

penmanship, address, with stamp, the 

President, J. W. JOHNSON. 
11-3 12-2 








ALL nervous, exhausting, and. painful 
diseases, speedily yield to the cnrative in- 
fluences of Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts 
and Bands. They are safe, simple, and 
effective, and can be easily applied by th 
patient himself. Book, with full particu- 
lars, mailed free. Address Pulvermacher 
Galvanic Cv., Cincinnati, Ohio. x8 eomly 


<> 4 
—_ - 


GOOD ADVICE. 


ERE are some practical sugges- 
tions worth heeding: 





Without rewards a school is dead. 
Issue weekly or monthly reports. Be 
punctual to the moment in opening 
and, closing school—in beginning and 
ending recitations. Geta good, ring- 
ing bell on your school house. _Keep 
the premises clean and in order. Don’t 
be afraid of fresh air. Your pupils 
will copy you in everything, unless 
indeed they see that you are not 
worth copying. Then be dignified in 
demeanor, gentle in address, neat in 
your person, upright as well in atti- 
tude as in character. Be firm; be 
true; be diligent; study every les- 
son; you can’t teach a class in even 
the first book without previous study. 
Suppress lying and discourage the 
sneak. When your pupils do well, 
give them some substantial evidence 
of their well doing by merits, checks, 
certificates or reward cards. 


<> 


‘The American 
Journal of Education... 


T OUGHT TO BESTATED AND 

-RE-STATED that this JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION will show the 
people who pay the taxes not only 
what our teachers and school officers 
are doing, but the necessity for this 
work as well; when the taxpayers 
understand this they will provide for 
the more prompt and liberal payment 
of the expenses necessary to sustain 
the schools; hence the teachers and 
school officers should see to it that 
copies are taken and circulated in 
every school district in the United 
States. 

N.B.—Remittances must be made 
by Post Office orders or registered 
letters, or draft on this-city. Weare 
responsible for no losses on money 
otherwise sent. 


Single subscriptions, $1 60 per year. 
In elubs of five, $1 per year. 
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CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, 


596 Broadway, New York. 


English Literature, A First Sketch of. By 
Henry Morley, Professor of English Literature 
at University College. $3 50. 


Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 

By J. R. Beard, D.D $1 75. 
German-English and 

nouncing Dictienary. 


French-English and English-French Diction- 
ary. $1 75. 

A Course of Painting in Neutral Tint, 
% Plates by K. P. Leitch. 

A Course of Sepia Painting, with 24 plates by 
R. P. Leitch. $2 50. 

Water-Color Painting. By R. P. Lsitch, 
with 24 Colored Plates. $2 50. 


Drawing Book, Cassell’s Free-hand. $1 50. 
en = Practical. $1 25. 
Drawing Copies, Cassell’s. 


Series A. Floral and Vegetable Forms. 
‘* B. Model Drawing. 

C. Landscape Drawing. 

D. Figure vrawing. 

E. Animal Drawing. 


Each series can be had in 12 parts, 25c each; or 
one Vol., cloth, price $5 50. The parts may be 
had separately. 

The Littie Folks’ History of England. By 
Isa Craig-Knox. $1 Ov. 

Euclid. Edited by Prof. Wallace, M. A. 75c 
Send for catalogue. 11-25 


CEN-W 


LINES. 
The Chicago and Northwestern R’y 


Embraces under one management the Great 
Trunk Kailway Lines of the West and North- 
West, and with its numerous branches and con- 
neetions, forms the shortest and quickest route 
between Chicago and al! points in Lilinois, W is- 
consin, Northern Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Calitornia and the Western territories. 


Its Omaha and California Line 
Is the shortest und best route between Chicago 
and all poinisin Northern Iilinvis, lowa, Vako- 
ta, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Neva- 
da, California, Uregun, China, Japan and Aus- 
tralia. its 


Chicago, St- Paul, and Minneapolis 
Line 1s the short line between Chicago und all 
points in Northern Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and for Madison, 5t. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


La Crosse, Winona and St Peter 
Line is the best route between Chicago and La 
Crosse, Winona, Kuchester, Uwatonna, Munku- 
to, St. Peter, New Uim, and ail points in South- 
ern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
is the only line vetween Chicagu and Janesville, 
Watertown, Fond du Lac, Ushkush, Appleton, 
Green Bay, Escanaba, Negaunee, Marquette, 
Houghton, Hancock and the Lake superior 
Country. 


Its Freeport and Dubuque Line 
{s the only route between Chicago and kigin, 
Rockford, Freeport, and all points via Freeport 


Its Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Luke shore Route, and 1s the uniy one 
ing between Chicago and kvanston, Lake 
erest, Highlund ark, Waukegan, Racine, Ke- 
noghaand Milwaukee. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


are run on all through trains of this road. This 
is the only line running these cars between Chi- 

o and St. Paul and Minneapolis, Chicago and 
Milwaukee, Chicago and Winona, or Chicago 
and Green Bay. 

Close connections are made at Chicago with 
the Lake Shore & Michigan southern, Michigan 
Central, Baltimore & vhiv, Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago, Kankakee Line and Pan Han- 
die Routes for all points Kast and Sou’ heast, and 
with the Chicago & Alton and Illinois Central 
for all points south. 

Close connections are also made with the U. P. 
R. R. at Omaha for all tar West points. 

Close connections made at junction points 
with trains of all cross points. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all coupon 
ticket agents in the United States and Canadas. 

ember, you ask for your tickets via the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway, and take 
none other. 

New York office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston 
effice, No. 5 State Street; Umaha office, 253 
Farnham Street; San Francisco office, 121 Mont- 
gomery Street; Chicago ticket offices, 62 Clark 
Street, under Sherman House; corner Canal and 
Madison Streets; Kinzie Street Depot, corner 
W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; Wells street De- 
pot, corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attamable from 
your home ticket agents, apply to 

a MARVIN HUGHITT 
W.H.STENNETT, General Superintendent. 
Gen’! Pass. *t. x-le 


eee semen Pro- 
5. 


with 


2 50. 








EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 
Address, with stamp for reply, 
J. B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 


CB& OR. R. 


—IS THE— 


Direct Route 


Between the East and West, running 
through cars from 


Chicago to Council Bluffs, 


Connecting with the 


Union Pacific Railroad, 
For all points in 


Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Montana, Nevada, Arizona, 


Idaho and ‘California. 


w$-Throngh cars to Kansas City, Topeka, 
Atchison and St. Joseph. 


%3°Through cars to Houston and all points on 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas, and Houston and 
Texas Central Railroads. 


writ is the direct route from the West tothe 
East and the East to the West. 


All information about rates of fare will be 
cheerfully given by applying to 


D. W. HITCHCOCK, 


Gen. Wes. Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
11-20 


Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars. 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 





PATENT GOTHIC DESK. 


Five sizes of these Patent Gothic Curved Folding Slat-seat Desk are made, to accommodate pu- 
pils of allages. We giveacut below of the numbers and sizes so that school officers may know 
how to order, and what sizes to order. 





Size 5. Size 4. Size. 3 Size 2. Desk, Size 1. Back Seat, Size 1, 


to start the rows with 


Size 1, High School, for two pupils from 15 to 20 years of age. Price, $7 00. 


Size 2, Grammar, ; 12 to 16 sua Price, 7 00. 
Size 3, First Intermediate, for two pupils from 10 to13 years of age. Price, $6 50. 
Size4, Second - si nid 8 toll * Price, 6 50. 


Size 5, Primary, for two pupils from 5to 9 years. of age. Price, $6 00. 
We manufacture several kinds of lower priced desks. jg-Send for circulars.<©% 


“The Combination Desk and Seat. | very good purpose. It is not as convenient nor 
as comfortable as the*‘curved folding-slat seat’’ 


but it is cheaper, and gives general satisfaction 


Five sizes of the ‘‘ Combination Desk and 
Seat’* are made, to suit pupils of all ages. 


Size 1, Double, High School, seating two pen- 
sons from 15 to 20 years of age. Price, $5. 


Size 2. Double, Grammar School, seating two 
+ persons from 12 to 16 years of age. Price, $5. 


| Size 8, Double, First Intermediate, seating 
| two persons, 10 to 12 years of age. $4 50. 
Size 4, Double, Second Intermediate, seating 
two persons 8 toll years of age. $4 00. 
Size5, Double, Primary, seating two persons 
5toY years of age. Price, $3 50. 
Back or starting seats to cerrespond with any 
This ‘‘Combination Desk’’ is used iu most of | sizedesk. Price, $3. Discount for Cash. 
the schools in St. Louis, and seems to answera 








Desk- buck seat to start the 


rows with. 


These desks are the plainest and cheapest in 
price of any manufactured. They range in height from 11 to 16 inches. The stanchions or end 
pieces are iron, with wide continuous flanges. They are better proportioned and braced, neater, 
and more graceful in design than any other combination seat made. Teachers and school officers 
can easily calculate the sizes of desks needed by the average number of pupils between 5and 20 


years of age. 
Is it Bconomical? 


This question is eminently proper. The ‘* Home-made Desks’’ are clumsy and ill-shapen at best— 
they cost nearly as much as the improved school desks in the first place. They soon become loose 
and rickety, as all wood desks do—and then they must be replaced by others, and when this is done 
you have paid more for the two lots of poor desks than the improved desks would have cost, and 
still have apoor desk. So the question answers itself. It is economy to buy good desks in the 
first place—for these will last as long as the school house stands. 


For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, slat‘ng, and everything needed in 
Schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chesnut st., St. Louis, Mo. 











RECITATION SEATS AND TEACHERS’ DESKS, 





CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
Without Change of Cars. 

175 mules the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points South 

This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
Without Change of Cars. 


The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 


wr Elegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 


Xe Baggage checked to all important points. 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, footof Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot ot Twenty-second street. 

W. P. Jomnson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


-J. F. Tucker, Gen. Sup., Chicago. 
x-8 13 





704 Chesnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 


| 


| 
| 
| 





Curved Slat Folding Seat—No. 162. Ash or poplar’stained. Made any length™required. Stand- 
ard length, 8 feet. 

Aside trom the desks, a good Teacher’s Desk, Chair and Recitation Seat, which are necessary to 
the complete furnishing of a school room, a good set of Common School apparatus, embracing 
say a set of Camp’s or Guyot’s Outline Maps and Key, cost from 

Set Andrews’ Physiological Charts, a 

Teacher’s Guide to Illustration 

terrestrial 8 inch Globe, cost 

Hemisphere 5 inch Globe 

Object leaching Forms 

Numeral Frame 


tsi. aos shdcainiensys sheasbanmee sine sepaichecaedne 
Se Gah hie 20s One nuaiinbnsubege dick ian oh tadodb'ssie6dwaccddncaicicselacn 
ABOUT SHIPPING.—We ship all desks, except one with each order, in knock down; this method 

secures low freight rates and obviates all possibility of breakage; the one desk is put up ready for 
use, and with our printed directions, will enable any one to put together te desks for 25 cents 
each Allscrews, ink-wells, foot-rests, &c., to entirely complete the desks, are included with- 
out extra cost. 

Let us repeat that Sixty Days notice should be given in order to secu 
the outfit your school needs — For turther information, circulars of globes, outline maps, LiquiID 
SLATING, and everything needed in schools, call upon or address with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, No. 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis™ Mo. 


re the prompt delivery of 
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PATENT PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS, 


For Sunday Schools—For Day Schools, 
WITH A PERFECT BLACK SLATE SURFACE. 





BLACK BOARDS 


SLATED. PAPER% ROLLERS 
oY Od ee) 4 


OF 


HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


J.B.MeRWwIN, 


704 CHESNUT ST. 
Sr.Louis Mo. 
STYLE A. 











STYLE B. 


MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING. 


The Blackboard has now become an indi 


ensable article, not only to School 


Teachers and Sabbath School superintendents, but also to all classes of instructors, 
including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it is admitted by all, that in 
no way can impressions upon the memory of the children be made so lasting. as b 
means of iliustration upon theblackboard. Superintendents of Sabbath Schools wi 
find the style “A” blackboird peculiarly adapted to their wants, as the illustrations 
may be drawn at leisure during the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in 


the hand to the school. 
Styles, Sizes and Prices. 





Blackboards of Wood, Ashor Wal. fr. 


Style a, No. 1, 2x2 feet (see cut)............. 60 | Style B, Size No. I, 2x8 ft, (seecut)........ $3 50 
ve EME ab 05.0060 vike fasesereenses 1 35 . = 2, BEXSIG fe... .....eeereee 5 25 

ie SEER asinudieh dvavchesxésessas 1 80 +s sa oS eee rere 7 00 

— 8 SERRE EE Ae Re 2 2 ps bg RIM ts vi:dednseddeaveres 9 50 

vin OT” ASRS Oa eee 270 vi es Ro nc cesiees ed sialemela tice 12 00 

$F SEs scene n cyanrsnes caneenses 3 15| Same style as B, without fr.,7-8 Wood 

pi PMC. 3 nse aucaneceseecacecat 3 00 Style Gy Bie MO« UT, BHO TD. .. cccccccsceyes $3 00 

of 0 ee ae 3 60 , 5 SS Sa 4 50 

* tS SS eer e- 420 es - | RSE Ss SSS ae 6 00 
IN SNE RI oS cons anguvanatnanscnsesn ee sis EEE ens ens scsv0exe3s 8 00 
The above are mounted on rollers, with hooks sh sy Bo a ee ee 10 00 
and rings for hanging up. NG FOE BRIG 66.56 shes ccsessedendscesees 1 00 


Iship by express, and in ordering parties will please specify the style of board wanted, 
whether a, B, Cc, and number, whether No. 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 


test of use and time. See the following: 


J. B. Merwin—Dear Sir: 
cal. 


Holbrook’s Liquid Slating. Respectfully, 


For prices, address with stamp for reply, 


I also supply Liquid Slating for Blackboards on the walls of schoel houses, which stands the 


ENDORSEMENT. 


Office C. B. Clark, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 


The blackboards made ot HOLBROOK’S Liquid Slating, put-on the 
school houses of St. Louis by you, give perfect satisfaction. They are both durable and economi- 
I have tested this matter so thoroughly that I now make it a part of my regular contract in all 
school buildings, that the blackboards shall be put upon the walls, and shall be made of your 


C. B. CLARK, Architect, 


_ J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





J emory paper if neeessary. 


—the wider the better. 


two coats will be suflicient. 


limitations, none can produce the 


pour school. Address, with stamp for reply, 





HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR BUACH BOARDS. 


1a PRICES.—Pint, $1 25; Quart, $2 25; Half Gallon, $4 25; Gallon, $8 00. 
A Gallon will cover 200 Square Feet with Three Coats. 


Slated Paper 3 feet wide, $1 per yard, any length required. 


Directions for Use. 


Finst—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. 
It can be made perfect 
aris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as it will crumble. 


88coxp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush. frem three to fifteen inches wide 
Price, per inch, 50 cents. 


Tarrp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as pussible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 


Fourtu—A fter the firstcoat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbin 
from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. 
Black If applied to the wall, three coats. 


—_———o—————. 
Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 
*xclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 
made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several base and cheap 


Use sand 
y filling any indentures with plaster of 


Brushes furnished-if desired. 


the grit 
‘or re-painting an old 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 
Itisthe only surface that will not glaze, and it will last Ten Years. 
3 Keep the can well corked. Brushes furnished it desired. Sample as applied to paper sent 
by mail on application. Send for circular of Blackboard Erasers, and everything else needed in 


J. B. MERWIN, 


704 Chesnut street. St. Louis, Mo 


(Over. 


NEW PLAYS! 


Suitable for School Exhibitions and Amateur 
Theatricals. No scenery required. Pure in 
tone and language and take well. Dramas— 
**Odds with the Encmy,’’ ‘‘Seth Greenback,’’ 
‘The Sparkling Cup,’’ (temperance). Farces— 
*‘*Wanted, a Correspondent,’’ ‘‘Initiating a 
Granger,’’ ‘‘A Family Strike.’’ 15c each. Send 
for descriptive circular. 


T.S. DENISON, Publisher, DeKalb, Il. 
11-23 &4 


ST.LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


RAIIIWAY. 
THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 

St. Louis 

—TO— 
Nashville, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 





Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Angusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans, 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 
Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond,thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Lonis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 


This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 


It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 
And all points in Southern Indiana and North- 
western Kentucky. 

For threugh tickets and full information cal) 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

J.H. WILSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 

Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 





Cheav Fares by the People’s Line 
The Ohio and Miesissippi Railway Co. will in- 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March Ist, 
1878 which upon examinatien proves to be the 
lowest rates for passenger traffic in existence in 
the west, and is in accordance with the libera) 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into possession of this great 
highway between the West and the East. In 1876 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
lent to a reduction of 20 per cent), and in addi- 
tion, a system of round trip tickets between al) 
stations was introduced ut three cents per mile 
(equivalent toa reduciion of 40 per cent). 

The results of this highly important and very 
liberal step for the benefit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the 
move, as the steady increase in the number ol 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been sufficient to encourage the 
company to make the still further reduction re- 
terred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—good until used. Freight train orders, 
good for train and day only, will be sold at two 
and one-half cents per mile.. 

This is the first instance where a western road 
has had the courage to reduce to a figure which 
heretofore has been considered low and below 
a paying basis for railroad managers. 

It 18 confidently expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best market, 
10-2 12 





TO TRAVELERS 
GOING WEST 


TO THE 


Republican and Solomon Valleys, 


The Central Branch 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Is now completed and in operation to 
washington, 
Clifton, 
Clyde, 
and 


SConcoordia. 
AND IS THE 


SEORTROVUTE 


FROM THE 


Missouri River at Atchison, 
TO 


CONCORDIA, 


And penetrating the 


Creat Homestead Area of 
Kansas. 


5 to 10 Hours Quicker Time, 
AND 
60 Miles in Distance Saved. 


. W. F. DOWNS, General Supt. 
General Offices at Atchison, Kansas. 11-45 





A Postal Card, 


Costing one cent, will bring you a copy of the 


New York School Journal, 


A ‘‘journal of the best methods,’’ a paper that 
in every issue has something to help the teacher 
to teach better. Also a copy of the 


Scholar's Companion. 


Splendid for the boys and girls; mukes them in- 
terested in school; has a record of the best 
scholars; gives prizes for best maps, composi- 
tions and penmanship. We want a boy or girl 
as agent in every school, to act as agent and 
earn some money. Teachers, wake up and send 
for these papers. E.L. KELLOGG &CO., 
11-46 17 Warren Street, N. Y. 


Butler’s Literary Selections. 
‘1LOX1L QO’ “Ten-times-Ten” Series. 


——_____._____| For Declamation and Readings. 
No. 1, issued Mar. 77—No. 2, Aug. '77—-No. 
Just Out. Nearly 200 pages each. 100 Best Things in 
Prose and Verse in each book. Standard Selections. 
Pleasing variety. Judicious arrangement. Alternate Read. 
ers, Favorite Speakers. ‘‘The very cream of old times, 
Id books, old friends.” ‘Iam delighted with the “Ten- 
times-Ten” Series. Itis the very best thing of the kind 
extant.” Price, 35 cts Cloth,7s cts. Three books—Nos, 
t, 2 and sepompaid. $1.00. See ircular of Contents, 
__J.H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ennsylvania School Journal.— 
Official Organ Dept. of Public Instruction, Edited 
= by State Supt. J. P. Wickersham, author “School 
Economy,” Methods of Instruction,” etc. Volume 26. 
Over 400 royal octavo Pp. to Volume. Choice School 
Song or Hymn each month. Examination Lists. Speci- 
men copy,io cts. Annual Music-Page Sup lement, 1¢ 
cts. Subscriptions begin quarterly. Price, $1.50. 
J.P. Wickersham & Co., Lancaster, Pa, 


J\he Lancaster School Mottoes. 
yi Decorate your School-room. Thirty Mottoes and 

The Lord’s Prayer. Twelve Car . 8x14 inches 
best 6-ply R.R. board,Salmonand Green. Weight 1% Ibs, 
Printed on both sides, one set equal to two, Bold and 
attractive type. 4500 Sets already sold. Send for 
circular. ‘““These Mottoes a grand hit.” “Will sell wher- 
everseen.” “*Worth ten times their cost.” 
“‘Needed Everywhere.” Price, $1,10, postpaid. For 
single set, or special rates in quantity, Address 

'. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Song Collection. 112 ctavo Pages. 
114 Songs and Hymns: Words and Music. For Exanio- 
ag tag Send 3c. stamp for The Words without 
the Music. Address, J. P. cCaskey, Lancaster,Pa, 
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REMOVED TO 307 N. FIFTHSTREET.. THE ALBANY LAW JOURNAL. 


NEWCOMB BROS., | 


Ls 
Paper Hangings 7 
With the current year, the ALBANY LAW JOURNAL entered on its 


Curtains, seventeenth volume. During the eight years of its existence, it has stead- 

W indow Shades, ily inereased in influence and in circulation, and is now more widely read 
Wire Screens and cited than any other strictly professional journal published. 

hes Each number of the Law Journal contains among other the following 


UPHOLSTERY, WEATHER STRIPS, &c. | contents: 











— 1st. Leading cases in full. 
307 N. Fifth | Street, St, Louis. 2d. Abstracts of all decisions of the Supreme Court of the U. S. 
: 8d. Abstracts of all decisions of the Court of Appeals of New York, 


‘and of the principal cases in the Supreme Court. 
H ith Physiological L ° a! > 
St rr eee dcnemenaeail ith. Abstract of the principal cases of the highest Courts of the other 











OF SPECIAL INTEREST | States. 
TO TEACHERS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN, 5th. Abstracts of all English decisions of interest in this country. 
And to all who in consequence of overwork fee! that they are slowly losing vitality and the 6th. Two or more original leading articles upon legal subjects. 
aa 7th. A brief consideration of Current Legal Topics. 
To all such we offer a new agent of cure and restoration, which acts as arevitalizer, and this with 8th. Notes of Cases, containing brief expositions of the more impor- 
@ promptness that at once arrests the duwnward drift. This new agent is 


tant recent American and English decisions. 
Gc WiPOoT IND OXYGEN. 9th. Correspondence, both English and American, reviewing matters 
f le i : 
You ask, What is Compound Oxygen? It isacombination of Oxygen and Nitrogen, the two os legal interest 


elements which make up common or atmospheric air, in »uch proportions as to render it richer in 10th. A weekly summary of home and foreign legal intelligence. 
the vital or lite giving element We give bata single testimonial out of hundreds in our posses- sary aE sar 
sion, to the remarkable curative powers of this new treatment ot disease, that of T. 8. Arthur, llth. Critical notices of new books. 
the well-known \merican author. In his Home Magazine for July, 1877, he says: a e a . > > 
**Neaurly seven years have passed since we began using this treatment Up to that period our 12th. The General Statutes of New York printed in a Supplement. 
health had been sieadily declining; not in consequence of any organic disease, but from overwork 2 “ S TAS: - 
and con-equent physieul and nervous exhaustion. ‘The very weight of the body had become tire- The ALBANY LAW JOURNAL has unusual facilities for keeping its 
some to bear, and we regarded our days of earnest literary work as gone ‘orever But aimost . 
from the very bevinning o1 our use of the Compound Oxygen, an improvement began. There was 


eof ; ‘s readers posted as to all legal news and adjudication. 
a sense of physical comfort and vitality not felt for years, and this slowly but steadily increased 
Literary work was resumed within a fe« months, the mind acting with » new vigor, and the budy 


free trom the old sense ot Weariness and exhaustion \ better digestion, = almost entire —_ ‘ . 

dom trom severe atiecks of nervous headache from which we had suffered for twenty years, anc Th L J / P, bl h d F; § 1; dt 
from a liability to take cold on the least exposure, were the results of the first year’s u-e of the | G aw ourna IS Uu IS. é ver a ur a ’ 
new treatment; aod this bevefit has remaimed permanent. As to literary work in these years, we | : 

can only say thet it has been constant aud earnest; and if its acceptance with the public may be 

regarded os any te-tof its quality, it is far the best work that we have done. ’’ 


Day ected ge me P And each number contains twenty royal octavo double-column pages be- 
COMPOUND OXY is administered by «imple inhalation at our office, or at the) . 8 Z ‘ : 
patie t's own home GEN . ' ‘al “ sides advertisements. It is entirely independent of all local or sectional 

XYGEN HOMET ENT.—This can be safely sent any distance ina small}. ‘ 3 a 
wit packaze Price ate ceevis. with imhaling apparatus and full and ex-| influence, but in plan and contents is national, and is intended for the pro- 
plicit directions, $15 00 : ss 
FREE! A Treatise [200 pp.]on Compound Oxygen, its mode of action and results. to whichare | fession of the whole country. 

§ appended « large number of testimonials to must remarkable cures, will be sent free by | 

mail to all Who write tous ferm Address 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE DESKS. Of the many kind words spoken of the Law Journal, we take the lib- 


erty to quote the following, although they were not written for. publieation : 
CENTREVILLB HicH SCHOOL, Texas, July 28, 1877 


J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo.: ‘* | have been a subscriber to the Albany Law Journal for two or three 
My Dear Sir: 


Somewhat more than two years ago, we purchased one hundred of your Patent Gothi: 


11-48 


Goon worRnyps. 











will find it a valuable publication.”—[Vice-Ch Fi y v 
Desks. Weare greatly pleased with them. Not only do they admirably economize space, anid va “ P [ C ancellor V an Vleet, N. J. l. 
sustain the back of the wupil by their peculiar and judicious coastruction on physiologica! I regard it as one of the very best law publications in the country, 
principles, but there is one quality of which I would particularly bear record—and for which 


—{Judge Lyon, Wis. Sup. Court. 
can commend them—their indestructibility. Not one breakage has occurred among them all. oq Py 4 i ‘ ; te 
Success to them and to your enterprise in Texas, is our invocation. I esteem it one of the most interesting law papers I know. —[Judge 
Very truly yours, ; PROF. C. P_ McCROHAN | Freeman, Sup. Court, Tenn. 


a 1( LHT GY MNA STIC APPA RAT U S,|_ és bens pleasure in aaa eg it to the profession as pre-eminently 
peach ne aa worthy of their patronage.””—[Judge Dickerson, Sup. Court, Maine. 
, — ==) ‘I can most cordially recommend it to the legal profession whether 
upon the bench or at the bar.”—[Judge Danforth, Sup. Court, Maine. 

‘Have always regarded it as one of the best law periodicals of our 
country.”—[Judge Hillyer, U. S. District Court. 

‘“‘T have for years been familiar with your journal, and have always 
regarded it as the best of all the law journals published in this country.”— 
David Wagner, Ex-Judge, Sip. Court, Missouri. 

** The original articles are able, the selected ones are valuable, the ab- 


| Stracts of decisions clear and fall, and the items of news of interest to 
A fine selection of Rings, Wands and Clubs on hand and made to order | members of the le 
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years. Lesteem it very highly. I believe all lawyers in active practice’ 





a is Ga 








aes: 





2 gal profession.”—[ Judge Beck, Sup. Court, Iowa. 
Dumb Bells, polished walnut, per pair, 60c to 75c. Sd : ° a 


Hand Rings - B 3 . Tbe | “ The Albany Law Journal is a periodical of rare excellence, and on 

Tomde $s “a s ° ‘ 25c. | which cannot fail to become of increased interest and value to the prof 

Clubs, “6 “ “ - $1 75 /sion.”—[Judge Day, Sup. Court, Iowa. 

“ (large) “ “ $3 00 to $7 00. | + tc 
Every school ought to have a set for exercise. Subscription price of ALBANY LAW JOURNAL $5 00 a year i 
Health demands it! Progressive Study demands it! | Sdvance ; with Supplements of Genera] Statrtes of New York, $6 00. | 
Physical Culture demands it! For circulars and other information, for | "°* paid witbio three months of subscription, $1 00 extra is charged. 
EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with stamp for reply, Back numbers will be supplied, if desired, at reasonable price. 
J.B. MERWIN, Specimen copies free. Address, 


Dealer in Sehool Supplies of all kinds, 704 Chesnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 


WEED, PARSONS, & CO,, ALBANY, N. Y. 








